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MAINTAINING GOOD LABOR STANDARDS IN THE HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT INDUSTRY! 


MARIAN L. MEL 
Division of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor 


HE past few years have been responsible for one outstanding 
new development in the field of industry—one of which we find 


no previous record. Under the stress of general suffering and 
uncertainty and in the groping to find remedies, the nation as a whole for 
the first time subjected itself to wholesome self-analysis. An honest 
scrutiny of facts looking toward the setting of reasonable standards 
could not fail to be constructive in its results. That those results did 
not remain in permanent form as standards enacted by law may be dis- 
appointing, but it is by no means totally discouraging. 

Those facts were presented with the frankness resulting from a des- 
perate effort to reéstablish industry on a continuing basis. The hearings, 
at which information relating to employment conditions was recorded, 
afforded an opportunity to all employers and to all workers to be heard 
publicly. The evidence brought forth represented, for the most part— 
and this is particularly true of the workers—the results of painstaking 
research, carefully and accurately presented. All findings of importance 
have been preserved and should be regarded as living evidence to be kept 
in mind in future consideration of labor standards. It should be the 
responsibility of those of us who have access to these facts and to those 
gathered from other sources to make them available. It is surely the 
responsibility of those who have power to employ, directly or indirectly, 
to narticipate in standard making for industry and to be familiar with 
existing conditions and with the thinking throughout the country, ex- 
pressed either in law or in declaration of principle. 

An industry which affects the lives of almost a million men and women 
(the figures given by the 1930 census for hotel and restaurant workers) 


1Read before the American Dietetic Association, Boston, October 14, 1936. 
1 
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deserves more consideration than it has been given in the past, from the 
point of view of labor standards. 

We are here considering standards for what is certainly one of the 
oldest, if one of the least standardized industries. Perhaps this lack of 
standardization is natural in an industry into which both workers and 
employers frequently enter without previous training or experience, 
particularly when times of depression lessen other opportunities for 
earning a livelihood. Reports show evidence of considerable turnover— 
especially in smaller establishments—not only in labor, but in owner- 
ship. 

Certainly it is true that if a selfish consideration may enter into the 
reasons lying back of establishing fair working conditions, an industry in 
which workers have a more direct relationship with the patrons of the 
industry—the public—than any other, is one which will well repay any 
investment in improved standards. For this, there is much supporting 
evidence. 

There are standards of two types: first, those which are subject to 
state or other public control, and second, those which are not subject to 
such control but represent the intelligent employment policies of humane 
and efficient employers. 

In the first group, we have minimum wages and maximum hours, 
certain regulations having to do with health and comfort, regular pay- 
ment of wages, compensation for industrial accident or occupational 
disease, child labor, etc. 

In the second group, we have special supervision of the health and 
comfort of workers, in addition to that required by regulation; provisions 
for rest periods other than those required by law, training of workers, 
paid vacations, pensions for retired workers and other benefits volun- 
tarily given by the employer. 

It is the natural, human reaction of industry to feel that each unit 
presents problems so unique as to preclude the setting of basic employ- 
ment standards. Certainly an industry which ranges from an overnight 
camp to a modern two thousand bedroom hotel, and from a curb sand- 
wich service to an exclusive restaurant, appears to have no well defined 
composite problem. And yet, the thing which is outstanding in sig- 
nificance in all records of hearings held in relation to the setting of 
standards brings out the fact that there are eight or ten definite problems 
which must be given consideration for intelligent solution, regardless of 
the size or style of the establishment. These include: determination of 
reasonable living wages and reasonable hours of work; adequate pro- 
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vision for safeguarding the health and safety of workers; limitation of 
the total span of hours or the “‘shift”; regular and prompt payment of 
wages; and protection from unreasonable wage deductions for items 
which are a legitimate charge against the industry itself. 

Although approximately one-half of the workers in this field are men, 
practically all state standards designed for the protection of hotel and 
restaurant workers have been, prior to 1933, limited to women. State 
hour laws for men make no provision for men in this field, while the laws 
of 39 states applying to restaurants and of 31 states applying to hotels 
place a daily or weekly limit on the hours of women, place certain limi- 
tations in the hours of night work, require a day of rest, or stipulate 
the length of meal periods. Not until the advent of a period of general 
depression, when the question of finding some way of increasing jobs 
forced the issue of shortening the hours of both men and women in 
order to create more employment, were the hour standards of men given 
real consideration on a national basis. Then, for the first time, the 
waiter and the short-order cook, the bus boy and the steward were seen as 
human beings, whose long hours meant almost complete separation from 
family life, lessening of physical resistance to disease and decreased 
efficiency, which lead ultimately to lack of any employment at all. 
The NRA codes limited the hours of women in the restaurant industry to 
48 and the hours of men to 54. In the hotel code, hours of both men 
and women were limited to 54, but exemptions were made in the way of 
longer hours for short so-called “peak periods” during the year in both 
codes. These code limitations did not equal the best state standards 
for women, but they did represent a definite gain, both recognizing the 
need for protection to all workers and improving the existing standards 
for women in many states. 

There is great variation in the state hour laws for women. The high- 
est standard provides for an 8-hour day, a 48-hour week and the require- 
ment of a day of rest for all women working in excess of 6 hours a day. 
Where no state standard of hours exists, as in New York hotels, actual 
instances of unlimited hours occur. A survey carried on in 1934 by the 
Division of Women in Industry disclosed the scheduling of women for 66, 
70 and 80 hours a week, and in addition, there were over 500 women who 
had no scheduled hours but who were expected to work for as many 
hours per day or per week as needed. 

The New York survey showed, interestingly enough, that these abuses 
did not exist in well managed hotels and restaurants. In actual fact, 
many establishments of this type were at the time of the survey operat- 
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ing on an average work week of 45 hours and were providing for a day 
of rest a week. Most of the employers reporting at public hearings 
stated that their women employees worked 48 hours or less per week. 
This should be proof of the fact that the industries, far from being 
harmed by the adoption of reasonable standards, stand to benefit from 
them, since the element of unfair competition on the part of the em- 
ployer who unreasonably cuts his labor costs is thus eliminated. 

In connection with the regulation of hours, testimony presented by 
workers at hearings before minimum wage commissions and before the 
code authorities has stressed again and again the need for controlling 
the length of the over-all “shift.” It is of particular historical interest 
to see how this problem has received treatment under governmental 
regulation. When the California Minimum Wage Commission estab- 
lished its orders for women in the hotel and restaurant industries in 1920, 
the question of the shift was one of the most sharply debated points of 
discussion. The employer group pointed out the difficulty of con- 
fining the number of hours actually worked to a defined period. The 
over-all shift of 13 hours which was finally adopted represented a real 
advance over the standard of that time. While the arrangement of hour 
schedules, particularly in small establishments, is often a difficult prob- 
lem to be solved by the employer, the problem of the worker is even more 
acute. Often coming a long distance from home, the worker cannot 
profitably return for a period of a two or three hour lay-off, either from 
the point of view of time or carfare. In the absence of suitable rest 
rooms, and particularly in the extremes of heat and cold, the worker’s 
hours off, far from being an asset, are a drain on both strength and 
nerves. 

The regulation of the codes concerning this point in both the hotel 
and the restaurant industries limited the spread of hours from the 
beginning to the termination of the time worked by any employee in 
any 24-hour period to 12, with not more than one interval off duty. The 
length of this period was seriously opposed by organizations of workers, 
by the National Consumers’ League, and by representatives of the 
Women’s Bureau, and it was urged that the spread of hours be limited 
to 10. 

The New York proposed minimum wage order for the hotel and 
restaurant industry attempted to limit the span of hours by requiring 
payment at specified minimum rates for any time in excess of a total of 
three hours between shifts worked in any one day. 

We are given the reverse picture of standards for the hotel and restau- 
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rant industry by considering certain facts detailed by employment 
agencies. First, we have confirmation of the general belief that there is a 
tremendous turnover among workers in the industry, usually conceded 
to be due to unstandardized employment conditions. It is said that, 
particularly with chambermaids, an applicant for a position may begin 
her interview by stating flatly that she will not accept employment in a 
list of specified establishments where the hours are beyond reason. 
When such statements are repeated again and again in connection with 
the same establishments, there is no question but that there is a basis in 
fact for the statements. Such complaints are concerned not only with 
long hours, but with the pressure that is put upon workers to accomplish 
a heavy work load in a limited time. A vicious circle is created by the 
situation. Employers state that the reason the work load is so heavy 
is because they cannot retain a sufficient staff. It is probable that the 
simple expedient of reducing the work load and generally creating more 
reasonable working conditions would make it possible to retain a staff. 
This type of complaint is said to be particularly true of the larger tran- 
sient hotels. 

The payment of wages which fairly represent the value of the worker’s 
services and are sufficient to meet at least minimum living costs so that 
the worker and his family will not be a public charge, seems a standard 
the reasonableness of which there can be little dispute. Yet it has re- 
quired the action of state minimum wage departments to assure such a 
standard for women. Because of the question of sustaining constitu- 
tionally similar regulations for men, no such standards existed until the 
formulation of the NRA codes, and with their passing, wages of men are 
unstandardized except as they are subject to trade union agreements. 

The deficiencies in the incomes of the workers are sometimes met by 
payments from relief funds, so that employers who pay excessively low 
wages are being subsidized by the general public. 

The 1934 New York minimum wage study covered approximately 
16,000 women. Of these, over one-half earned less than 27¢ an hour. 
Waitresses, the largest occupational group studied, had the smallest 
hourly wage, averaging 20¢. Cooks and their assistants constituted the 
highest paid occupational group, averaging approximately 32¢ per hour. 

A number of states have issued minimum wage orders for hotels and 
restaurants, sometimes under the title of ‘public housekeeping”, with 
a sufficiently wide coverage by definition to include practically all estab- 
lishments serving food and beverages, and offering lodging, in which the 
employment of women and minors is involved. Of the states enforcing 
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the older type of minimum wage law, California, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington and Wisconsin have minimum wage orders in these indus- 
tries, of long standing. 

California, since 1923, has applied a $16 minimum wage to both hotels 
and restaurants, with a provision allowing certain deductions for room 
and meals furnished to workers. North Dakota, under a public house- 
keeping order, set a $13.41 weekly minimum for waitresses or counter 
girls and a $12.78 weekly minimum for chambermaids or kitchen helpers. 
We have not included a more complete statement as to the variations in 
wages, since these, as well as hour standards for women, are to be found 
in detail in Bulletin No. 137 of the Women’s Bureau. 

Connecticut, New Hampshire and Ohio have made surveys of the 
hotel and restaurant industries, looking toward the issuance of state 
standards, and New York, after a very complete survey and the holding 
of a wage board, prepared standards whose adoption has been delayed by 
the recent action of the U. S. Supreme Court, in holding the New York 
minimum wage law unconstitutional. 

Certain of the regulations proposed by these states are interesting in 
connection with wage standards. The older laws empowered the ap- 
propriate state departments to set minimum wages for women, based 
upon the necessary cost of proper living. The wages were, therefore, 
based upon cost of living studies, and the departments in issuing wage 
orders felt bound to allow employers the amounts for food and lodging 
furnished. 

The hotel and restaurant codes recognized certain deductions from 
the minimum wages required. According to a provision of the restaurant 
code, a charge of 25¢ for each meal was permitted up to $3 a week, and 
$2.50 a week for lodging. In the hotel code a charge of 25¢ was allowed 
for each meal consumed, thus allowing a maximum of $5.25 a week, and 
$2.50 a week for lodging. The deductions permitted were the same 
regardless of the section of the country or the size of the city, even though 
the minimum rates set varied with both these factors. 

The testimony produced at the code hearings placed the weight of 
evidence in support of the fact that meals and lodging were generally 
furnished more as a custom of the industry than as one of the items 
entering into the setting of a wage. 

It was one of the points most strongly urged that the code wage should 
be on a cash basis without regard to furnishing of meals. Workers’ 
organizations pointed out that regardless of the high standards of food 
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to be found, perhaps even in the majority of establishments, many 
workers if forced to accept meals as part of compensation, would be 
obliged to accept meals of inferior quality. Meals were often completely 
lacking in fresh vegetables and fruit, and workers were forced to sup- 
plement their food with these items at their own expense. Support 
was given to the argument for a full cash wage by the Women’s Bureau, 
the National Consumers’ League and other groups which advocated the 
payment of a full cash wage to workers, allowing them to purchase their 
own meals in the instances in which the employer did not voluntarily 
furnish them. 

A second factor which enters into the actual cash value of the worker’s 
wage is the expense for various items which custom has required the 
worker to bear. 

The restaurant code prescribed that the maximum charge for uni- 
forms—only allowed where agreement had been made between employer 
and employee—should not exceed $5 a week, unless, in the case of a 
man, the uniform was of standard design and might be used in doing the 
same work for other employers, in which case its price should not exceed 
$20. A charge not to exceed 25¢ for each laundering, payable to the 
employer by the employee, was allowed. The question of uniforms, 
special costumes and the laundering and care of outer working clothing 
provided especially for the job, is one which has long been recognized 
as requiring a standard of some sort. Again going back to one of the 
early minimum wage orders covering this point, the only provision 
included in the order requires that if an employer requires waitresses to 
wear a uniform or apron which is not laundered by the establishment, 
he was required to pay 75¢ a week in addition for the cost of laundry. 
Even though the problem of the special costume or uniform as a financial 
burden to the worker existed at that time, there is no question but that 
it has become an even more serious one as hotels 2nd restaurants have 
competed more and more keenly for the somewhat fickle public taste 
in the matter of catering, and have designed their dining places to 
attract trade. To expect a waitress financially to be able to be a replica 
of Marie Antoinette, from cap to shoes, with adequate changes of 
aprons which are designed to fit only that costume, and then ask that she 
discard that equipment and become one of the Pilgrim daughters, 
merely to accommodate a change in interior decorating, is surely com- 
pletely overlooking ordinary basic business decency. If the waitress 
changes her job—either voluntarily or by action of her employer—she 
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has then been required by both employers to meet an expense which 
they should have met, since neither uniform will be of the slightest 
service in the case of a third job. 

For the many employers who recognize this cost as a legitimate charge 
against the business, there is the ever present 10 per cent of employers 
who do not meet their obligations squarely. Many illustrations of this 
point have been brought out at the various code and state hearings at 
which it has been discussed. An extreme case illustrates the point. A 
new establishment, not knowing how much of a crew was needed and 
being extremely optimistic, engaged 100 men for dining room service. 
After 3 days, half of the men were discharged. In order to secure the 
work, each had been required to purchase a uniform of a type which 
could never be used elsewhere, at a cost of $24! 

Representatives of the industry sometimes contend that it is just as 
legitimate to require this expense of workers, since the uniform is worn 
throughout the working day, as it is for a department store to require that 
all employees wear black clothes. No one can seriously entertain a 
comparison between the two cases. In the one, the worker has simply 
gambled on equipment for the purpose of securing a job. In the other, 
a worker merely buys clothing which could easily be part of a personal 
wardrobe and which is so nearly standardized that it would be equally 
useful in similar employment. 

There is no absolutely standardized practice with respect to this point, 
but public opinion, as represented by the consumer groups testifying at 
hearings, is strongly in favor of having industry assume all of its legit- 
imate expense, including the special costuming of its workers. 

Another factor entering into the question of wage is that of charges for 
breakage. As a practice, this was protested in the setting of minimum 
wages. ‘The problem has been met, it was stated, through many devices 
of good management. In the isolated cases where a worker with no 
aptitude for the job is so habitually careless as to cause an employer 
constant expense, the employer will, in the last analysis, discharge him. 

Charges for lockers, or for other provision for the workers’ health or 
comfort, which are known in the industry, found no support in any 
evidence submitted in connection with the setting of standards. 

Probably no other one question has roused so much discussion in con- 
nection with the setting of standards as that of the recognition of the 
tipping system. Certainly the practice is unique with the service in- 
dustries. Probably most of us would be in agreement with the state- 
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ment made by the National Consumers’ League at one of the code public 
hearings, when objection was being raised to recognizing the tipping 
system in wage determination. It was suggested that “it would be a 
constructive step if a study could be made of income in relation to tips, 
looking toward the elimination of this system.” 

No one is in a better position to judge of the inequality of opportunity 
open to the individual than such a group as this. The time of shift, 
the type of establishment, the particular station, all enter into the 
worker’s chance of receiving tips. How then can a wage be fairly set 
which recognizes the inclusion of an amount over which the worker has 
no control? It can hardly be said that the worker is recompensed for 
unusual service. A fair wage should be based on certain quality of 
service to be rendered uniformly, not to the customer, but to the em- 
ployer, and for this compensation the employer should be responsible. 
Tipping also brings with it the practice of splitting and pooling of tips, 
so that a worker is not even assured of the amount which has been sup- 
posedly given in recognition of his personal service. 

One of the most interesting sections of the testimony submitted at 
the time of the code hearings was that presented in a brief in behalf of 
the Consumers’ Cooperative Services, Inc., an organization said to be 
owned and controlled by approximately 4000 consumer stockholders. 
It has been in business in New York for 13 years and operates nine 
non-service restaurants. For the past 8 years, the gross receipts have 
averaged more than one-half million yearly and it has served approxi- 
mately one million meals a day. It has consistently paid dividends. 
The employment policy of this organization includes a maximum 48-hour 
week for all employees and a minimum weekly wage of $18 for 48 hours, 
with a deduction for meals up to $3. The minimum cash hourly wage for 
all employees working less than 48 hours is 40¢, to which meals are added. 
The brief includes the following statement, “We believe that a 48-hour 
week, since it has been possible for us for 10 years, is also possible for the 
industry asa whole.” The brief states also that this organization for 10 
consecutive years paid a minimum weekly cash wage of $18 in addition 
to meals; the depression caused the reduction to $15 plus meals as a 
wage. In general, the policy of wages of this group is stated as follows, 
“we believe that we have been successful in this highly competitive 
field largely because the wages paid by us both as to weekly and part- 
time workers have been consistently above current market rates. In 
our judgment, high wages and substantial earnings go hand in hand even 
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in a field of such intense competition as the restaurant industry. We 
believe that the payment of high wages is not only sound business policy, 
but vital to the survival of business at all.” 

We have here considered the amount of the fair wage and means of 
protection against its reduction by charges levied against it. Has it 
occurred to us how very important to the worker is his assurance of a 
regular pay day at frequent intervals? Workers on lower wage levels are 
frequently required to meet their obligations, such as rent, on a weekly 
basis. A weekly pay day is generally recommended as the standard; 
under no circumstances, less than a semi-monthly payment. Workers 
should be advised of the regular time of payment and there should be no 
deviation from that time. 

The principle of an employer’s accepting the responsibility for the 
injury of a worker in these two industries is fortunately established in all 
but a very few srates. Arkansas and Mississippi have no workmen’s 
compensation acts. The New York act does not cover hotels employing 
less than 4 employees and the courts of Oregon have raised some question 
as to the exact application of the law to certain workers in the industry. 
But on the whole we may feel assured that the worker who must face 
hospital bills and lost-time wages will receive protection. A newer 
conception of an employer’s responsibility includes compensation for 
occupational diseases arising, of course, directly from conditions of em- 
ployment. Only a few states have enacted compensation laws covering 
this type of risk. 

We all agree, I know, that compensation is a remedy to be applied 
when all other remedies have failed. The worker whose arm is made 
useless by an improperly guarded meat cutting machine will be given 
compensation because of his lessened earning capacity; but how much 
better it would have been if the machine had been properly guarded 
and if the worker had been carefully instructed as to its proper use. 
More and more, establishments serving the public have installed me- 
chanical devices even for such time honored hand-crafts as dish washing 
and potato paring. 

The health of workers in this type of work is removed from the field of 
sentimental speculation and becomes a cold fact to be frankly faced, when 
we read, in the briefs filed at the NRA code hearings, the official refer- 
ences to statements made by some of the great insurance companies of 
this country. They stated that higher,premiums are necessary for 
persons following the occupation of cooks in public service. Working 
in extreme heat in a grease filled and steaming atmosphere made them 
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subject to various diseases and therefore poor risks. Here is a health 
standard concretely measured. Would it not be a challenge to reduce 
those premium rates by providing working conditions insuring the 
highest possible standard of health at no greater measurable hazard 
than that in other normal occupations? 

With reference to child labor, the hotel and restaurant industry is not 
on the whole a large employer of very young workers. The child labor 
laws of the states are restrictive, although, of course, with widely varying 
standards, both as to length of hours and limitation of night work. 
The NRA code prohibited the employment of minors under 16, and only 
one state—Virginia—has a higher standard of 18 years, established by 
law. Wisconsin, by order, limits the employment of girls in this in- 
dustry to those of 17 years. The possibility of securing a uniform 
standard of protection for children can really only be insured by the 
adoption of a national standard such as the National Child Labor 
Amendment. 

It is agreed that eternal vigilance and the pursuit of a comprehensive 
educational program are the only effectual methods for protecting the 
health of both workers and the public in these industries. A number 
of states have enacted laws concerning the physical examination of 
workers. Many public health administrators feel that these measures 
contribute little toward disease control. New York City amended its 
regulation in 1934 to abolish a yearly examination of workers. The 
new regulations prohibit persons affected with a communicable disease 
from working in food handling establishments and prohibit food dealers 
from employing any such persons. In connection with this change, 
Dr. Rice, Commissioner of Health, stated that over-reliance on the 
physical examination had brought with it a diminishing emphasis on 
personal hygiene and general sanitation. He stated that greater atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness and sterilization of eating and drinking 
utensils, rather than a routine examination of food handlers, would not 
only accomplish much more but would be much less costly. 

In promoting the personal hygiene of food handlers, the New York 
City Department of Health has taken several constructive steps. An 
informative article on personal hygiene of food handlers was prepared 
and, with suitable modifications, is being used for the following pur- 
poses: radio lectures; newspaper stories; trade journal material; con- 
ventions of hotel, restaurant and other associations; groups of hotel and 
restaurant managers. This material in mimeographed or printed form 
is made available for these purposes and is also used as lecture material 
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for inspectors in the Bureau of Food and Drugs. The Department of 
Health has prepared a placard emphasizing the importance of personal 
cleanliness on the part of food handlers, for display in the wash rooms 
of eating places. On May 24, 1935, the date of issue of the U. S. Public 
Health Report which contains this statement on New York’s program, 
the distribution of 20,000 of these placards was well under way. 

The department has also prepared a small, convenient, pocket size 
booklet for distribution to each of the 350,000 food handlers in the City 
of New York. The report stated that as soon as funds could be procured 
an adequate number of copies of sections of the factory code relating to 
the cleanliness of food-handling establishments would be printed and 
distributed, and that efforts would be made to place a representative of 
the Department of Health on the programs of conventions, meetings and 
other gatherings of people engaged in the various phases of food prepara- 
tion and handling, so that first-hand information on the subject might be 
given. This program illustrates the techniques that are being suggested 
for securing public interest in better health standards. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has prepared a suggested draft of an 
ordinance regulating food and drink establishments. This suggested 
ordinance covers the items of permits issued to places of business, grading 
of establishments by the health officer, and the standards upon which the 
grading is tobe made. From the point of view of the safety of the worker 
and of the public, these standards include type and condition of floors, 
walls and ceilings, and proper lighting and ventilating. 

The standard provides also for adequate toilet and lavatory facilities 
and a pure water supply. It provides for the quality and care of the 
utensils and equipment, the quality and care of food, and for the proper 
disposal of garbage and refuse. It prescribes the precautions necessary 
to prevent the employment of any person who may be a carrier of, or 
infected with, any communicable disease likely to be transmitted through 
food or drink, and requires that employees shall wear clean outer gar- 
ments and shall keep their hands clean at all times during employment in 
restaurants. This is by no means a complete outline of the provisions of 
the suggested ordinance, consideration of which is extremely useful as a 
means of securing adoption of a uniformly high standard covering the 
basic principles to be considered. 

There are other factors not apt to be subject to state or municipal 
regulation, which vitally affect the safety and health of workers. These 
are factors which can largely be controlled by thoughtful and intelligent 
management. 
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They include careful arrangement of shifts, to conserve, even more 
than may be required by law, the time and energy of the worker. 

The carrying of heavy trays, without question, has a bearing on 
physical strain and whenever it can be lightened by changes in set-up 
or re-distribution of duties, it will be repaid by dividends in healthier and 
more alert workers. 

The constant use of stairways is a physical drain—also constant walk- 
ing upon non-resilient floors. Safety of floors must be carefully watched. 
Swinging doors between kitchens and serving rooms should be carefully 
arranged to avoid danger of collision. 

Where elevators are used in connection with hotels or food-catering 
services, seating should be provided and seats should be made available 
near the stations of other workers for occasional rest. 

Where workers can be made to realize the importance of wearing shoes 
designed to give proper support, they will be saved a tremendous amount 
of strain. This is not an easy matter to impress upon workers, particu- 
larly women, but much can be done by making available to them infor- 
mation concerning suggested suitable types at reasonable prices, with 
information as to where they can be obtained. 

Adequate rest rooms are essential to the health and comfort of workers. 
State regulations, where they exist, are able to make only the basic 
requirements. To these should be added the requirement of a comfort- 
able place in which to change into work clothing; lockers, orsomeother 
method for the safe-keeping of clothing; cots and comfortable chairs for 
use in rest periods or in case of illness; adequate first-aid facilities, with 
persons equipped to give first aid. That rest rooms and dressing rooms 
should be clean, of proper temperature, and well lighted and ventilated, 
is basically essential. 

In the interest of younger workers, even though legally employed, an 
employer may take special precautions in behalf of their health and gen- 
eral welfare. Judicious placement of younger workers can be exercised 
at least up to 18, in types of work which do not place them under physical 
strain beyond their physical capacities. This applies to such work as 
the carrying of heavy trays, lifting heavy boxes and food containers and 
arranging shifts so that night work is avoided wherever possible. 

An interesting experiment in self-analysis on the part of an organiza- 
tion looking toward the setting of standards is illustrated by the ex- 
amination of certain employment policies affecting approximately 3000 
nonprofessional men and women employees of the Y.W.C.A. This 
survey, carried on in 1934-6 by a Standards Committee, included a con- 
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sideration of the basis of wage setting and wage increases, and a con- 
sideration of personnel policies. 

Questionnaires called attention generally to the following standards 
for rest room facilities: lavatories, toilets—separate for men and women— 
lockers, rest rooms with cots and comfortable chairs. 

The survey revealed that only 16 out of 178 did not carry workmen’s 
compensation. 

No provision was made in any of the associations reporting for em- 
ployees retired because of old age. 

In reply to the question concerning sick leave, 29 associations stated 
that pay automatically stopped when a worker became ill; 53 reported 
that they had no definite policy in regard to this matter and 75 allowed 
sick leave with pay. Of this number, 32 made provision for one week, 38 
for two weeks. Eighty-four associations granted one week’s vacation 
with pay. A standard provision of holidays with pay is one of the 
standards recently endorsed by the ILO. 

The item in the questionnaire dealing with notice in dismissal brings 
up one of the standards most vital to the worker. Sudden termination 
of employment without warning and without financial compensation is 
contrary to good practice. So basically just does this provision seem 
that one of the most common complaints received in state labor offices 
is that an employer has dismissed a worker without an additional dis- 
missal wage. It does not seem possible to workers that this is one of the 
reasonable standards which is not provided for by law, but as a matter of 
fact, itis not. In relatively few instances is the worker employed on a 
wage which will provide for a reserve fund to meet such emergencies as 
sudden unemployment, and payment of wages for at least an additional 
week or two weeks—a practice which is fairly general among employers 
with average or better than average employment standards—is not 
uncommon. 

Careful consideration should be given to the policy of engaging workers 
through some channel or agency which will preclude payment by the 
worker for securing the job. With the extension of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, working in coéperation with state free employment agen- 
cies under the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, there seems little 
reason why a worker should have to resort to a fee-charging agency. 
With the additional funds which have been made available for free 
placement work, the federal-state officers are able to devote their atten- 


tion to research in the various field of employment, as well as to making 
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actual placements. The U. S. Employment Service has in preparation 
a careful and detailed job analysis for the hotel and restaurant industry. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the most careful employer must 
constantly be on guard to protect his employees from the pernicious 
practice of fee-splitting; that is, collusion between the person usually a 
subordinate in the organization, and the operator of a fee-charging 
employment agency, which results in constant labor turnover. 

From the point of view of the personnel worker, experts in the field of 
placement work point out that much remains to be done to give status 
to this employment. That may sound like too ambitious a term to be 
used in connection with this work. If, however, the new worker is 
given an idea of the possibilities of his job, rather than of the limitations 
of his immediate assignment, he may feel that he has a real objective, 
and certainly much more interest in trying to retain his job if he can 
make good at it. Thus a decreased turnover should result. 

It has been suggested that when groups of workers are first employed 
they be given in a series of short, simple talks, a picture of the hotel and 
restaurant field with its opportunities for promotion. If in individual 
fields special opportunities are offered, there will be an incentive to 
advance within a given field. Talks by specialists and picture demon- 
strations of methods are now actually employed as an educational 
program in many establishments. We are advised that one of the 
largest hotels is about to introduce the motion picture as a device to be 
used in the training of chambermaids, and that two of the very large 
chains of restaurants in New York offer two weeks’ instruction with pay. 

It has been suggested that this discussion be considered from three 
points of view—that of the employer, the worker, and the consumer. It 
has seemed to us, however, that the benefits of sound employment 
standards are really indivisable. Any standards suggested which will 
result in workers physically strong, mentally alert, and well trained, 
so that they may have opportunities for advancement in the field, will 
have value equally for each one of these groups: for the employer, who is 
thus adding to the profit and stability of his business; for the worker, ob- 
viously ; and for not only the consuming public, but that greater public 
which has to pay the bill in public relief for all the breakdown in our 
modern industrial system arising out of illness, accident and enforced 
unemployment. 

The Division of Labor Standards has been charged by the Secretary of 
Labor to assist in the creation of adequate labor standards. ‘This would 
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be an overwhelming assignment if the creation of such standards rested 
solely upon the knowledge and judgment of the Division. Actually, the 
Division acts as an agency through which are cleared the experiences 
and the opinions of the best informed groups. On the basis of this com- 
posite opinion, standards are established. They are prepared under the 
direction of state administrators of labor laws and experts in the various 
subjects which are being given consideration. They represent the best 
practices which have been evolved out of years of practical experience. 

During the two years of its operation, the Division has prepared 
certain suggested standards, usually in the form of bills which can be 
introduced into state legislatures in states requiring such service. The 
standards so far dealt with have been in connection with an hours law; 
with laws creating state departments of labor and giving the labor com- 
missioner adequate power to carry out his protection of workers; in a 
bill requiring regular payment of wages and providing for the collection 
of unpaid wages by the state labor authorities; and a standard for the 
control of industrial homework. Another suggested standard in prep- 
aration is for the regulation of fee-charging employment agencies. 

No sound state or federal agency would be willing to jeopardize its 
reputation by suggesting impractical and unreasonable employment 
standards. When advisory bodies such as those which have assisted 
in the drafting of these standards suggested by the Department of Labor 
approach their task, they naturally look for suggestions. They turn to 
those who have had administrative experience from the point of view of 
employers, as well as the experience of labor law administrators and the 
actual working experience of groups of workers in the industry. 

It is not often in the field of industry that one may call upon the 
counsel of a professional group such as this. Your association can be 
of the greatest assistance in furthering employment standards—first, 
as individual employers; second, as an association, by thinking in terms 
of the creation of basic standards which may be applicable to the country 
on a nation-wide basis; and by placing the benefit of your experience 
and your opinion at the disposal of those who are attempting to bring 
about a universally better working scheme. 

















AUTHORITY AND LEADERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS! 


T. NORTH WHITEHEAD 
Harard School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


N ANY organization, whether it be an army, an industrial plant or a 
| department of dietetics in a large institution, some few persons are 
vested with the authority to direct the work of the group. In an 
army this authority is backed by a strict code of rules with severe punish- 
ments for those who infringe them. In the case of a professional organi- 
zation the element of compulsion is less in evidence, and the usual result 
of failing to codperate is that the individual is compelled to sever his 
connection with the group. 

But in either case a successful leadership can never be based on formal 
authority alone. In some real sense the group must accept its leader 
and must be disposed to follow his direction; and this is just as true of 
an army as of a professional organization. J¢ is a universal truth that 
all successful codperation must finally be based upon the satisfactions de- 
rived from the activity itself, from its logical purpose, and from the leadership 
by which these are promoted and maintained. This is well known to 
experienced leaders and it brings us to a distinction of vital importance—a 
distinction which is very apt to be overlooked, although we have all 
experienced it. The satisfactions of a codrdinated activity spring from 
a double root. On the one hand, there is the logical purpose of the 
activity—the thing that is to be achieved. This may be the making of 
automobiles, the maintaining of a service or any other purpose. The 
logical purpose, together with the direct financial incentive, is one great 
source of satisfaction in human activity. But the logical purpose, how- 
ever compelling, is not enough to maintain a satisfied and active working 
group. The other source of satisfaction must arise from the direct, 
minute-to-minute pleasure in the human collaboration itself. An or- 
ganization is essentially a small society, and the motives of enduring 
social activity are twofold; one is the achievement of a logical purpose, 
the building up of the future; the other is the immediate experience of 
human collaboration. It is the necessity for immediate social satisfac- 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Boston, October 14, 1936. The author 
is indebted to the editors of ‘“‘Business Management in Modern Society” (precise wording 
of title subject to change), a forthcoming volume of papers by various members of the Har- 
vard Business School faculty, for permission to incorporate certain parts of his contribution 
to that book in this paper, as read before the Association and published in its JouRNAL. 
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tion which leaders are apt to forget in their legitimate anxiety to achieve 
the logical purpose. It is this aspect of the problem of leadership that 
I wish to discuss. Observations in the field of industry will serve to 
illustrate my discussion, for some of the most relevant experiments have 
been made by industrial firms, and the problems of working groups are 
fundamentally the same in any walk of life. 

It is impossible to be acquainted with the intimate working of any 
institution, such for instance as an industrial plant, without becoming 
aware of a complex network of human relations which have no place in 
the formal organization of the plant, and yet without which coérdinated 
human activity could not take place, for both the understanding and the 
will to codperate would be lacking. One interesting example of these 
informal social relations is to be seen in the tendency for nominally 
undifferentiated bodies of men and women to organize themselves into 
small groups, each member of which has his peculiar niche or function 
within his group. Thus, in a large industrial shop, the operators will 
be found to be associating together in groups, each containing perhaps 
from three to ten or fifteen members. These informal groupings are 
found to affect the nature and arrangement of the work itself, even when 
the character of the work does not seem to lend itself to codperative 
action. 

A few careful studies of small working groups have been made by the 
Western Electric Company at their Hawthorne Plant in Chicago, and I 
will describe two of these. I wish to illustrate some of the human rela- 
tions as they existed in each group and the connection of these relations 
with the work of the groups. 

The first study relates to a group of five skilled workers—young 
women—who were engaged in independent, but similar tasks of routine 
assembly. These women worked together in a small room for about five 
years and were paid on a system of group piece work. Day by day 
records were made of their outputs, their conversations, their friendships 
and antagonisms. 

A supervisor sat in the room continuously and maintained the usual 
discipline as well as compiling many of the records referred to. In 
addition, this group included two other bench hands and one or two 
members of the clerical staff. 

These women had not previously worked together, and at first the 
records show no very marked relationships of any sort. Good discipline 
was maintained by the supervisor, and the group output was satisfactory 
as judged by standards current in the plant. Then an interesting thing 
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happened. The group began to form friendships among themselves, 
their conversations became more intimate, they discussed their family 
affairs. They talked about their work, its quality and quantity, and 
their position as a group within the company. Simultaneously, the 
output of every young woman began to rise; and this was remarkable, for 
each had had considerable experience in the work and had reached a 
steady state of output some months or years before this experiment 
began. 

One young woman assumed a sort of informal leadership over the 
others. She maintained a standard of responsibility throughout the 
group, and took the lead in deciding questions of conduct with the 
approval of the rest. For instance, if a worker wished for a half day’s 
leave of absence, the group, headed by its leader, would consider the 
merits of the case, and either give or withhold their permission. The 
supervisor was never known to reverse the decision of the group in 
matters of discipline. So the group developed an internal structure or 
organization, and in effect managed their own affairs. The output con- 
tinued to rise. 

Customs and routines developed within the group, as they will within 
a family circle. Some of these customs related to leisure hour activities; 
certain members of the group began to go out together in the evenings, 
they joined the same athletic clubs and so on. Other routines referred 
to the work. One of the most interesting of these routines was quite 
unknown to the women themselves, and I will briefly describe it. 

Although the working rate of the group was definitely upward, there 
were marked individual fluctuations of output from one week to the next. 
These fluctuations of working rate were difficult to explain in detail; 
they failed to show any relation with either room or outside temperature 
or relative humidity, or with the number of hours’ rest the previous 
night—for we have records of this—or with any other physical circum- 
stance for which we have data. However, we did find a very revealing 
fact; the fluctuations of any two workers synchronized in proportion as 
they developed an interest in one another. In the case of two pairs of 
friends, the synchronization of their output fluctuations reached correla- 
tions of over 90 per cent. When one worked faster or slower, so did the 
other, and in nearly identical proportion. 

As they learned to pull together, and developed common sentiments 
and attitudes, their work fluctuations varied together in a very striking 
degree. Social sentiment and the development of common action were 
seen to be interconnected, each depending upon the other. 
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One of the young women was older than the rest and married, in other 
ways she was somewhat outside the life of the group, and after about two 
years she left the company of her own accord. She was replaced by 
another who proved a friendly and coéperative person. Nevertheless, 
this newcomer was ignorant of the customs and attitudes of this group, 
and the immediate result was a drop in social integration all round. 
Discipline was not so well maintained, grumbling increased, output ceased 
to rise in some cases, and the weekly fluctuations of output failed to 
synchroniz? as between any pair of workers, or at best the correlations 
were low. 

But the newcomer soon found her feet, and the picture was again 
reversed; in particular, fluctuations of output synchronized better than 
ever before. With the original member of the group absent, and with a 
more congenial substitute, a higher level of social codrdination, social 
interest, and satisfaction had been reached. 

The work involved each worker sitting at a definite position along 
one side of a work bench, and so intimate conversations could only take 
place between neighbors. After about three years the seating order was 
changed, and this introduced a new social pattern for every individual. 
The result was a second drop in group integration with all the charac- 
teristics I have mentioned, and a gradual recovery. And so the history 
of this group goes on with other events which cannot be described here. 

One lesson to be learned from a study of this group is the close relation 
between group sentiments and routine actions performed in common over 
a period of time. 

Eventually these young women developed a number of habitual 
routines which they performed in common—some of these they were 
aware of, while others, such as varying their speeds together, were de- 
veloped far below the level of attention. Simultaneously, the group as 
such became a fact of importance for each member, it became an object 
for their regard; they guarded and developed the common way of life, 
they had sentiments about one another. Altogether the group became a 
serious factor in their lives. It was interesting to notice that the eco- 
nomic purpose of the group activity was a central theme in their thinking. 
They were proud of the group’s achievement and they wanted the money. 
And so a miniature society was built up through constant association, in 
which sentiment, habitual routines, and economic achievement became 
woven together. 

It is useless to ask which factor was the cause and which the effect, 
all these strands of human behavior and sentiment were mutually 
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dependent; not one of them could have developed without the support of 
the others, and together they built up a group with its structure, its 
leader, its logical economic purpose, and its immediate social satis- 
factions. 

After working together for five years, owing to the depression, the 
young women were warned that they would be laid off in a few weeks. 
Discipline and the group life fell to pieces, and output during the last 
few weeks deteriorated rapidly. Two years later I met one of the group 
and asked her why output had sunk so greatly at the end. Her answer 
was: “We lost our pride.” 

As a contrast let me tell you about another group of skilled workers who 
were systematically investigated by the same company in much the same 
way. Fifteen young men were engaged in the wiring, soldering and in- 
specting of electrical apparatus for automatic telephone exchanges. 

This was a larger group than the previous one, and it started with some 
degree of internal structure imposed upon it by technical considerations. 

There were nine wiremen arranged in three groups, and one solder- 
man was assigned to each group. ‘Two inspectors passed the work of 
these twlve men. One supervisor was in charge of the lot. These 
fifteen men worked together in a small shop. Their work was considered 
averagely satisfactory as judged by similar groups in the plant. 

As is well known, every type of work carries its own status; and in this 
group the supervisor held the highest social status, the inspectors were 
next, then the nine wiremen, and finally the three soldermen. 

This group, as in the case of the women, began to develop a more 
elaborate social organization. The group split into two cliques, and the 
dividing line cut right across one of the wiring groups and across the 
various occupations. Each clique developed a leader or leaders of its 
own, and one clique obtained an ascendancy over the other. 

Again these cliques in effect became responsible for their own conduct, 
and more or less forced the supervisor into acquiescence. Elaborate 
customs and routines developed, mainly relating to the organization and 
performance of the work. The latter, along with the weekly output was 
a matter of great preoccupation to these men, and it was closely con- 
trolled by means of the customs referred to and by social pressure gen- 
erally. However, the purpose of this control was not to raise output, 
but to maintain a level output from each individual week after week and 
month after month. The output graphs for these men look like ruled 
horizontal lines running across the paper and this is all the more sig- 
nificant since payment was made on the basis of group piece work. 
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To accomplish this result the men resorted to a number of devices. 
They encouraged breakdowns and other forms of interruption for which 
they were nominally not responsible; they wasted time fooling, swapping 
jobs and so forth. If any member showed signs of exceeding his daily 
allowance of time, he was warned and ragged and generally disciplined 
into acceptable behavior. 

The supervisor became a half unwilling accomplice, and the net result 
was an output rate maintained all over the plant for this work, and which 
gave no opportunity for managerial activity. There was no evidence 
that the men could do more; they never had. There was no one to 
discipline, for everyone did much the same. 

In this and in other ways the group developed an elaborate organiza- 
tion, which seemed to have as its main object the protection of the group 
against managerial interference of any kind. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing I should add that these men had no experience of rate cutting, and 
there was no record of harsh treatment; the men never suggested that 
such a thing had happened. But they were dumbly fearful for their 
way of life, and they were jealously guarding it from outside interference. 
What the workers feared was social ignorance on the part of management 
rather than economic injustice. Management, in their thinking, knew 
nothing of their human relationships, and if it led the group actively, 
these relationships would be smashed by inadvertence. 

This type of behavior on the part of working groups is no uncommon 
thing. In fact there are very few plants in which such groups cannot be 
found. The morale of this plant stands high, and the management has 
a deserved reputation for its personnel policies. 

The two groups just described present a marked contrast in some 
respects, and an equally marked similarity in others. Each group was 
engaged in habitual routines performed in common, although the young 
women, at least, were nominally working independently. Each group 
developed its own informal leadership, and the groups grew to have 
characters and styles of performance of their own. In both cases the 
group as such became an important matter to each individual, it rep- 
resented his (or her) public opinion, and standards of conduct were 
adjusted to conform to the group system of ethics. Routines were de- 
veloped first as a mere matter of technical convenience or passing pleas- 
ure, but they grew into stable customs and became shot through with 
sentiment. The routines came to be an integral part of each person’s 
way of life. In both groups great attention and sentiment clustered 
around the economic purpose and around the fruits of this labor as 
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represented by the pay check. Thus both groups are examples, care- 
fully studied, of the growth of stable human relations—the way people 
act together, the sentiments they share together, the system of ethics 
and codes of conduct that regulate these relationships. 

But there was a significant difference between the two groups. In 
the case of the women, the group ways and sentiments were so organized 
as to promote the economic purposes of the plant; this was a matter of 
real pride toeach woman. In the case of the men, this was not the fact; 
so far from collaborating with their management, the men were dis- 
guising their activities in a number of ways, and they were resisting 
control from above. These men derived little pride or satisfaction from 
their work. This does not represent any difference between the two 
sexes; any experienced executive could give instances of both patterns 
of behavior from groups composed of either sex. The fact that one 
of the groups was formed of women, and the other of men, is a misleading 
detail. 

You will have noticed that the men’s group were not only restricting 
their output, but they were also resisting any change initiated by those 
in authority. Resistance to change is the crucial sign of an authority 
which has not been accepted by its group. For all groups fear change 
which comes from outside because it threatens their customary routines 
and sentiments. Consequently, a manager, or executive, can lead only 
to the extent to which he is accepted as a member of the group. Of course 
this does not mean that a manager must literally live and work with his, 
or her, group; that would often be quite impracticable. But it does mean 
that an acceptable leader must appear as one who is guarding and pro- 
moting the social activity of his group. This, as we have seen, is a double 
task, for a satisfactory social activity consists in doing things together 
and thereby achieving a logical purpose. The immediate satisfaction 
of doing things with other people depends on having a worthwhile 
purpose, and it also depends on the maintenance of daily routines and 
customary collaborations, which are at the base of all social sentiment. 
When routines are unwisely broken society collapses. This can be seen 
on a large scale in several European countries today; and it can be seen 
on a small scale in the dumb resistance of groups of industrial workers 
to the continual changes forced on them for technological reasons. 

On the other hand, a leader can earn the regard of his group by a con- 
sideration for its human associations. He then becomes a member of 
the group, and his leadership will be regarded as an activity of the group 
itself. No group is averse to change provided it comes from within and is 
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introduced with a proper consideration for the human relationships of all 
concerned. 

My thesis is really a very simple one, so simple in fact that it is only 
too frequently forgotten. I am maintaining that the members of a 
working group are not so many parts of a machine, whose sole purpose is 
to achieve a logical, economic purpose. People do want to achieve an 
economic purpose, of course, but they also need the immediate satis- 
factions of doing things together. Moreover, these immediate social 
satisfactions are built up by ordinary routine and custom. If these are 
unwisely broken by the leader, the group will fall to pieces and the 
leader will be repudiated. 

Perhaps it may seem that I am overemphasizing the social motives 
involved in work activities. Many of us speak of social activities as 
though they only occurred at somewhat rare intervals in the daily 
round; but the facts do not support this view. 

An activity is in some degree social when it is being modified or guided 
by a consideration for others, and surprisingly few acts fail to come under 
this heading. For instance, a factory worker, engaged on an individual 
job, is making his actions conform to the wishes of his foreman, he is 
attempting to satisfy the inspector who will pass his work; he is in- 
fluenced by the codes of his fellow-workers, of his union, and by his 
family and other relations. Similarly, a waiter in a restaurant is acting 
with a concern for the guests he is serving, he is also very actively relating 
himself to the head waiter and to the kitchen staff. If he fails in any 
of these relations, he will not make a successful waiter. All these con- 
cerns for the attitudes and expectations of others are not the outcome 
of a mere calculation of advantages, they are in every case bound up 
with appropriate sentiment urging association with others. Man ts not 
a social animal as a result of a hedonistic calculation, but as the immediate 
necessity of his emotional nature. 

So I am asking you to think of a working group as a small society, 
as a sort of organic unit, bound together by the interplay of skills, logical 
motives, and a system of social sentiments which provides the main- 
spring of group unity. The most usual, and the most fatal mistake a 
leader can commit is to disregard the orderly organization of social 
sentiments which lies at the base of all codrdinated activity. 

Leaders of working groups attempt to secure their leadership in a 
number of ways. Some leaders rely on their disciplinary powers; this 
results in the worst possible leadership and it is always rejected by the 
group. Other leaders depend on the economic motive; their slogan is: 
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Pay your group well and it will be in their interest to work. This ignores 
the real needs and interests of human beings, and such leadership is also 
rejected. A third type of leader is much in evidence today. He gen- 
uinely seeks to engage the best interests and concerns of his followers, 
but he makes the mistake of supposing these concerns to be entirely 
logical. For instance, the manager of a hotel will inspire his staff with 
a pride in the service they provide and in the deserved reputation they 
have built up. ‘Even this is not enough to maintain a successful and 
happy working group. Of course all these motives have their place. 
An element of sheer authority is needed in the background but it should 
be a minor consideration. Then adequate attention to the straight 
economic motive is obviously required and a pride of achievement is a 
vital factor to happy and effective living. Attention to all these factors 
is undoubtedly a part of successful leadership, but they will fail in their 
purpose unless they are coupled with a fourth factor; namely, a true 
responsibility for guarding and promoting the human relations of the 
group in its working activities. 

I stress this fourth factor, for it is the social sentiments which are most 
apt to be forgotten by scientists when they become responsible for leading 
a working group. Scientists have received an education which stresses 
the importance of logical processes, and which also gives them a high 
interest in the purpose of their work. Such people are apt to be some- 
thing of idealists and when they become responsible for the management 
of a group, their first impulse is to fire their followers with their own 
enthusiasm for the logics involved. This is excellent and, in fact, it is a 
vital aspect of their task. 

But such leaders are apt to forget that the vegetative, emotionally 
charged, routines are as important to life as high logical cerebration. A 
kitchen staff cannot be held together by logical motives alone. Tom 
must maintain his pleasant relations with Dick, and both must stop 
bullying James, the waiter. 

I will end with this observation: A successful working group is a 
miniature society, in which economic motive, pride in work, and happy 
daily relationships are being simultaneously promoted by its leader. 





THE CALCIUM RETENTION ON A DIET CONTAINING 
CHLOROPHYLL (A AND B)! 


CLARA R. DARBY anp MARGUERITE G. MALLON 
Depariment of Foods and Nutrition, School of Home Economics, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

REVIOUS calcium balance experiments carried on by the 

authors and co-workers (1) indicated that there was a more 

favorable retention of calcium by two healthy young women 

when the fresh green vegetable, lettuce, furnished a high percentage of 

the total calcium than when pasteurized whole milk furnished a similar 
amount of calcium. 

These results were in accord with the view of Hart, Steenbock and 
co-workers (2, 3) who found in experiments with goats, milking and dry, 
and with milking cows that there was a more liberal storage of calcium 
when fresh green plant material was fed than when dry plant material 
was fed. Additional experiments carried on by the Wisconsin investi- 
gators in order to find what caused a greater calcium retention when 
animals received green grasses, have shown that any of the following 
sources of vitamin D, such as ultraviolet light applied directly to the 
animal (4), cod liver oil ingested with the ration (5), alfalfa hay cured 
with an optimum exposure to sunlight and used as the main roughage 
(6), or irradiated yeast, potent in vitamin D (7), failed to effect a de- 
monstrable influence on calcium and phosphorus retention in liberally 
milking cows. 

Robb (8) reported that guinea pigs which had been on a diet of dried 
plants excreted twice as much calcium as those that had been on a green 
plant diet. He concluded that the large excretion of calcium on the dry 
diet might have been caused by scurvy, which appeared in all animals 
on the dry diet. 

In other calcium metabolism experiments using green vegetables as 
the main source of calcium in the diet, McClugage and Mendel (9) 
found that the calcium of spinach and carrots was poorly utilized by 
dogs. These investigators believed that this might be due to the large 
amount of bulk in the diet. In experiments with healthy young women, 
Blatherwick and Long (10) found that the calcium of a mixed vegetable 
diet consisting of green vegetables such as lettuce, cabbage, asparagus 

1 Received for publication October 24, 1936. Based upon a thesis submitted by Clara R. 


Darby to the Faculty of Purdue University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, June, 1936. 
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and spinach was satisfactorily utilized in meeting the maintenance re- 
quirements of 2 young women, and McLaughlin (11) found spinach to be 
a satisfactory source of calcium for 7 women when spinach furnished a 


TABLE 1 
Calcium balance (6 days) 




















peng CALCIUM OUTPUT | 
SUBJECT EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD Per kg. BALANCE porter ee 
Total hg 4 Urine | Feces | Total ore 
day 
1934 Studies 
gm. mg. gm. | gm. | gm. gm. gm. | mg. 
A Chlorophyll 3.477) 9.7/0.995)1.946)2.941)/+0.536/+0.089) +1.5 
59.6 kgs. Non-chlorophyll |3.336) 9.3)1.211/1.699/2.910}+0.426)+-0.071| +1.2 
B Chlorophyll 3.372) 10.2/1.077|2.084/3.161/+0.211/+0.035) +0.6 
55.3 kgs. Non-chlorophyll |3.372| 10.2/1.130/1.766)2.896|+0.476|+0.079} +1.4 
Cc Chlorophyll 3.237) 10.3/0.810/2.856)3 .666] —0.429|—0.072) —1.4 
52.3 kgs. Non-chlorophyll |3.213] 10.2|/0.976)1.799/2.775|+0.438|+0.073| +1.4 
D (Study Chlorophyll 3.198} 10.6)0.409)2 .423)2.832)+0.366|+0.061) +1.2 
No. I) Non-chlorophyll {3.240} 10.8/0.322/2.728)3.050|-++-0.190|+0.031| +0.6 
50.2 kgs. | 
1936 Studies 
D (Study Chlorophyll 3.285} 10.9|0.466)3 .005/3.471) —0. 186 —0.031| —0.6 
No. II) Non-chlorophyll |3.312) 11.0/0.532)2.329|2.861/+0.451/+0.075) +1.5 
50.2 kgs. 
D (Study Chlorophyll 3.129] 10.4/0.637/2 .649|3 286) —0.157| 0.026] —0.5 
No. III) Non-chlorophyll {3.177} 10.5|0.772)3.120)3.892)—0.715|—0.119} —2.4 
50.2 kgs. 
E Chlorophyll 3.273] 8.2/0.747|2.399)3.146/+0.127|+0.021| +0.3 
66.8 kgs. Non-chlorophyll |3.339) 8.3/0.547|2.728/3.275|+0.064/+0.011| +0.2 
F Chlorophyll 3.546] 8.7/0.991/2.714)3. 705) —0.159|—0.027| —0.4 
68.2 kgs. Non-chlorophyll {3.600} 8.8/1.116/2.045}3.161|/+0.439|+0.073) +1.1 
G Chlorophyll 3.504} 10.2/0.483)4.026/4.509|—1.005|—0.168} —2.9 
57.3 kgs. Non-chlorophyll |3.489) 10.1/0.827|3.243/4.070)—0.581|—0.097| —1.7 

















high percentage of the calcium intake. Sherman and Hawley (12), 
studying the calcium balances of 3 to 13 year-old children, found that 
the retention of calcium was less favorable when half of the milk of the 
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diet was replaced by a mixture of vegetables (spinach and carrots with 
or without string beans or celery). Finke and Sherman (13), in experi- 
ments with rats, found better calcium retention when half of the calcium 
of the control diet was supplied by kale than when the same amount of 
calcium was furnished by spinach. These investigators attributed the 
poor utilization of the calcium of spinach to the oxalate present in this 
vegetable. 


PURPOSE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


A review of the literature revealed no experimental work on the effect 
of chlorophyll on the calcium retention. This research was undertaken 
to determine whether chlorophyll (@ and b), because of its wide distribu- 
tion in all green plants, was the factor in green plant tissue which favored 
calcium retention. 

The authors thought that it was not the vitamin D content of the 
leaf lettuce which influenced the calcium retention in a previous study 
(1), because lettuce and other green plants, according to investigators 
(14, 15, 16, 17), are very poor sources of vitamin D. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Nine calcium balance studies were made on healthy young women in 
two series of experiments. The first series of studies was carried on at 
Purdue University during April and May, 1934. An instructor in 
nutrition and undergraduate and graduate students majoring in foods 
and nutrition served as subjects for the 1934 studies. The second series 
of the same study was carried on under the direction of one of the authors 
in the Dietary Department of Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis, during January, February and March, 1936. An in- 
structor in nutrition, hospital staff and student dietitians served as 
subjects for the 1936 studies. Two of the subjects, C and D, had served 
as subjects for previous calcium balance experiments (1, 18, 19, 20). 

In order to study the effect of chlorophyll on calcium retention, 
chlorophyll (a and b) was administered in a diet in which whole pasteur- 
ized milk furnished a high percentage of the total calcium and was sim- 
ilar to the amount of calcium furnished by fresh green leaf lettuce in a 
previous study (1). The results were compared with the findings of 
the same diet given without the addition of chlorophyll. The conditions 
for carrying out the experiment of both series of studies were the same 
except for the small variation in the time of the year during which the 
studies were made. Both series of investigations extended over a period 
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of 18 days which were divided into two periods of 9 days each. The 
first 9-day period was for the study of the calcium retention when 
chlorophyll was consumed as a part of the diet and the second 9-day 
period was for the study of the calcium retention when the same diet 
was consumed without the chlorophyll. Each 9-day period consisted 
of a 3-day preliminary period followed by a 6-day experimental period. 
During the preliminary period the same amounts and kinds of food were 
eaten as those of the experimental period. 

The diets were planned to furnish an amount of calcium that would be 
close to the calculated average requirements for equilibrium as advocated 
by Sherman (21), and also to meet the protein and energy requirements 
of the subjects. 

The diet for the first 9-day period consisted of chlorophyll (@ and b) 
of the 3X grade, whole pasteurized milk, lean round beef, Winesap 
apples, soda crackers, butterfat, pure cane sugar, and c.p. sodium 
chloride. The diet for the second 9-day period consisted of the same 
foods as given in the first 9-day period, without the chlorophyll. Dis- 
tilled water was used ad libitum for drinking. All subjects ate similar 
amounts of food. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL CHLOROPHYLL 


Chlorophyll (a@ and 6), termed 3X grade, was obtained from Dr. 
F. M. Schertz, The American Chlorophyll Company, Washington, 
D. C. The chlorophyll (a@ and b) used in the 1934 experiment was 
extracted from dry stinging nettle leaves; that used for the 1936 study 
was extracted from fresh young leaves of spinach according to the method 
of Schertz (22). Schertz and Merz (23) quoted Willstatter and Stoll as 
reporting that after a study of 200 plants the results showed that chlo- 
rophyll was identical in all plants investigated, whether fresh or dried. 

The experimental dosage of chlorophyll (a and b) was determined by 
extracting the chlorophyll from green leaf lettuce according to the method 
of Schertz (22) and determining it colorimetrically as potassium chlo- 
rophyllin by the method of Schertz (24). The leaf lettuce used for 
the chlorophyll determination was obtained from a Purdue University 
greenhouse and was grown under ordinary greenhouse glass under the 
same conditions as the leaf lettuce used in the study by Mallon et al. (1). 
The average amount of chlorophyll determined as potassium chloro- 
phyl'i: was found to be 6.84 mg. per 20 gm. of lettuce. The amount of 
chlorophyll (0.3 gm.) given daily to each subject was the amount cal- 
culated to be present in a sufficient quantity of lettuce to furnish the 
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same average amount of calcium obtained from lettuce in the previous 
study (1). 

For quantitative consumption, the chlorophyll for the two series of 
studies was dissolved in Hi Hat Peanut Oil? (5 per cent solution of 
chlorophyll in oil). According to Schertz, the method used for dissolving 
the chlorophyll in the oil did not injure the chlorophyll in any way. 

The one variable in the diet of the two calcium retention studies 
was the chlorophyll in oil. Although the possibility that peanut oil 
contained any vitamin D seemed remote, in order to make certain 
whether the particular brand of peanut oil used contained this vitamin, 
it was assayed’ for vitamin D according to the method recommended 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia X1(25). The results, using the line 
test as the criterion for the vitamin D potency, showed negative healing. 

The 6 cc. of chlorophyll in oil, containing 0.3 gm. of chlorophyll (a 
and }), were given in 2 cc. dosages at each of the three meals. The 2 
cc. of chlorophyll in oil were measured from a 2-ml. calibrated pipette 
into teaspoons. Care was taken to remove any chlorophyll-in-oil cling- 
ing to the outside of the pipette before emptying the chlorophyll into the 
teaspoons. Since the thick oily chlorophyll mixture had a tendency to 
cling to the inside of the pipette, a part of the butterfat allowed in each 
meal was melted and used to wash out the pipette. The subjects con- 
sumed the chlorophyll-in-oil mixture and rinsings of the pipettes before 
eating the three meals. Care was taken to remove all of the chlorophyll 
from the spoons and to avoid getting chlorophyll on the outside of the 
mouth. Distilled water and some of the crackers allowed in the diet 
were eaten along with the chlorophyll to aid in the consumption of the 
chlorophyll-in-oil and butterfat rinsings. 

The milk, consumed as purchased, was obtained fresh each day from 
the Purdue University Creamery, for the 1934 studies, and from the 
Hornaday Milk Company of Indianapolis, for the 1936 studies. The 
calcium content of the milk used in both studies was very similar, the 
range being from 0.11 + to0.13 + percent. The calcium from the milk 
furnished 85.4 to 88.2 per cent of the total calcium of the chlorophyll 
diet and 81.9 to 87.9 per cent of the total calcium of the non-chlorophyll 
diet. The lean round beef was purchased in amounts large enough to 
last for each 9-day study. It was trimmed of fat, ground and well 


? The Hi Hat Peanut Oil was obtained from the Planters Edible Oil Company, Suffolk, Va. 
’ The vitamin D assay was made by Dr. R. N. Harger, Professor of Biochemistry and 
Toxicology at Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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mixed. Samples were taken for calcium analysis. A day’s supply for 
each subject was weighed for the entire experimental period, wrapped 
in oil paper, and kept in coid storage. The meat was baked in casseroles 
in a hot oven, and was eaten from the same container in which it was 
baked in order to avoid loss. The apples, of the Winesap variety, and 
chosen for flavor, were also kept in cold storage. To meet the caloric 
requirement, sugar was eaten as pure cane sugar made into a flavored 
paste. The protein of the diet was of high biological value and was 
consumed to the extent of at least one gram per kilogram of body weight. 

For the calcium determinations, weighed samples of pasteurized milk 
(a composite for every three days), cored apple, lean ground beef, and 
soda crackers were dried in an electric oven and then ashed in porcelain 
crucibles according to the Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (26). 

The first collection of the excreta was made the first day of the experi- 
mental period. The feces were dried and ashed for calcium analysis. 

Calcium of food, feces, and urine was determined by the McCrudden 
method (27) with the pH value adjusted according to Shohl and Pedley 
(28). The 0.01 N and 0.05 N KMn0Q, solutions were prepared and 
standardized according to Halverson and Bergeim (29). The potassium 
permanganate solution used in any series of calcium determinations was 
restandardized before the titrations for calcium were made. For titra- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Standards burettes were used. Redistilled water 
was used for the preparation of all solutions and for rinsing of all ap- 
paratus used in making the analyses. The chemicals used were secured 
from the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. The modified calcium method 
was subjected to preliminary testing for the recovery of calcium from 
known solutions. Determinations of calcium were made in triplicate. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


The calcium balances as given in table 1 show that four subjects, 
B, C, F and G, had calcium balances which were somewhat higher for 
the non-chlorophyll experimental period (+1.4, +1.4, +1.1, and —1.7 
mg. Ca per kg. daily respectively) than for the chlorophyll experimental 
period (+0.6, —1.4, —0.4, and —2.9 mg. Ca per kg. daily respectively). 
One subject, E, showed small positive balances for both the chlorophyll 
(+0.3 mg. Ca per kg. daily) and the non-chlorophyll experimental 
periods (+0.2 mg. Ca per kg. daily) and subject A also showed a positive 
calcium balance for both the chlorophyll (+1.5 mg. Ca per kg. daily) 
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and non-chlorophyll periods (+1.2 mg. Ca per kg. daily). Subject D, 
who was a subject for 3 calcium metabolism experiments, showed higher 
calcium balances when chlorophyll was consumed in 2 out of 3 studies. 

The calcium balances for the latter subject on the chlorophyll diet 
were: +1.2, —0.6, and —0.5 mg. Ca per kg. daily, and on the same diet 
without chlorophyll they were: +0.6, +1.5 and —2.4 mg. Ca per kg. 
daily. The reason for the irregularity of the results for the latter subject 
is inexplainable. ar 

The results seem to indicate that the chlorophyll-in-oil mixture did 
not exert any favorable influence on the calcium retention when given 
in a diet in which whole pasteurized milk furnished a high percentage of 
the total calcium. 


CONCLUSION 


The daily addition of 0.3 gm. of chlorophyll (@ and 0) dissolved in 
peanut oil to a diet in which whole pasteurized milk furnished a high 
percentage of the total calcium did not exert any favorable influence on 
the retention of calcium in 9 studies made on healthy young women. 
The experiment did not aid in indicating the factor in green plant tissue 
which favors calcium retention. 
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CERTAIN FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE PALATABILITY 
AND COST OF ROAST BEEF SERVED IN INSTITUTIONS! 


GLADYS E. VAIL anp LUELLA O’NEILL 
Depariment of Food Economics and Nutrition, Kansas Siate College of Agriculture and A pplied 
Science, Manhatian 

EAT is one of the most important items in the menu of in- 

stitutions. Because of this, the food director is interested 

in methods of cooking various cuts and in their comparative 

cost and quality. In the service of meat in an institution such as a 

cafeteria, hotel, or restaurant, the cost of an individual serving is a major 

consideration. Both the consumer and the director of the food service 

are interested in the quality of the meat served as well as in the ultimat: 

cost. The quality or desirability of the meat is largely determined by the 

color, aroma, flavor, tenderness and juiciness. Each of these factors is 

affected by the quality of the uncooked meat and also by the exact 
method of cooking employed. 

Various temperatures for roasting beef have been tested at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri (1 to 5), and searing and finishing in a slow oven have 
been compared with a constant oven temperature as a means of roasting 
meats. Beef roasts cooked at a constant oven temperature of 150°C. 
(302°F.) were found to compare favorably with roasts cooked at 250°C. 
(482°F.) for 20 minutes and the cooking then completed at 125°C. 
(257°F.). Because of the greater convenience in using the constant 
oven temperature it was recommended that a temperature of 150°C. 
(302°F.) be used throughout the cooking period. 

Losses in roasting beef are largely dependent upon the temperature of 
cooking according to Latzke (6), who found that lower cooking tem- 
peratures gave a greater uniformity of doneness, and that the quantity, 
flavor, and color of drippings and the amount of evaporation increased 
with increased cooking temperature. The greater the loss, the more 
shrinkage of the meat and the fewer servings that could be obtained 
from a pound of meat “as purchased.” The lower cooking temperature 
also tended to give a more tender product than did the higher tem- 
peratures. 

Cover (7) cooked paired roasts from U. S. Choice beef carcasses, one 
at 125°C. (257°F.) and the other at 225°C. (437°F.) to an internal tem- 
perature of 80°C. (176°F.). This worker concluded that rib, rump, 
and round bone chuck roast from U. S. Choice beef carcasses were more 


? Received for publication, October 20, 1936. 
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tender when cooked at a constant oven temperature of 125°C. (257°F.), 
than when cooked at 225°C. (437°F.). 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
Part I 


Due to the limited amount of experimental work on the cooking of 
meat in quantities desirable for institutions, a pair of standing rib roasts, 
suitable for use in institutions, was roasted at two different constant 
oven temperatures, each to an internal temperature of 57°C. (135°F.). 
These cuts came from opposite sides of the same carcass and were cut as 
uniformly as possible, being the same length and width. The weights of 
the two were 8060 and 8132 gm. (about 18 lb.) respectively, a difference 
of only 72 gm. The results obtained aie shown in table 1. 
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Comparison of two rib roasts cooked at different oven temperatures 
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The figures in table 1 indicate that an oven temperature of 140°C. 
(285°F.) produces more desirable results than does an oven temperature 
of 232°C. (450°F.). Although the weight of the roast cooked at 232°C. 
(450°F.) was almost the same as the other before cooking, the weights 
after cooking were decidedly different. The losses due to evaporation 
were 99 per cent greater when the higher temperature was used and those 
due to drippings 108 per cent greater. Of even greater importance to 
the manager of an institution was the difference in the number of servings 
obtained. From the roast cooked at 140°C. (285°F.), 62 slices weighing 
on an average 66 gm. each were obtained, as compared with 51 slices 
from the roast cooked at 232°C. (450°F.). 

Although these results are for only one pair of roasts they agree closely 
with results reported by Willson (8). 
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Part IT? 


In both the institution and the home there is a preference for the rib 
cut of beef for roasting, although it is generally recognized that the cost 
of the edible portion of meat is relatively high. The purpose of the 
following study was to compare the palatability and cost of three dif- 
ferent cuts and two grades of beef suitable for roasting in large quantities. 
The cuts used in each of the 20 cooking periods were top round, clod and 
rib from the same carcass. Ten samples each of both U. S. Choice beef 
and U. S. Good beef were cooked. 

The meat was secured from a wholesale meat company in Kansas 
City. The rib roasts were boned, rolled and tied, the top round and 
clod were rolled and tied. The meat was cooked in heavy duty gas 
ovens in the Women’s Residence Hall at Kansas State College. The 
temperature of the ovens was checked by means of Taylor Oven Ther- 
mometers. A Soils Balance with a capacity of 12 kilograms and a 
sensitivity of one gram was used for weighing. 

In preparation for cooking, the weighed roast was placed in a flat 
roasting pan on a wire rack. A Taylor Meat Thermometer was inserted 
in an upright position so that the bulb was approximately in the center 
of the cut. The roast was then placed in an oven which had been pre- 
heated to 149°C. (300°F.). This temperature was maintained through- 
out the cooking period. The roasts were cooked to an internal tem- 
perature of 68°C. (155°F.). 

When removed from the oven the weights of the roast and of the 
drippings were determined. Sampies were taken from each roast to 
determine the shear, the press fluid, and the quality as scored by a pala- 
tability committee, using the scorecard used in the Cooperative Meat 
Investigations. A record was kept of the number and weight of servings 
obtained and also of the weight of the utilizable and non-utilizable 
scraps. From the data thus obtained, the losses through evaporation 
and drippings, the total losses, the size of the servings, and the cost were 
calculated. Because of the wide range in cost of the same cuts during 
the experimental period, the prices given are for one day near the middle 
of the experimental period rather than an average of the prices over the 


2 Work done by Luella O’Neill in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Master 
of Science Degree, Kansas State College, the Department of Food Economics and Nutrition 
and the Department of Institutional Economics codperating. 

® Methods of Cooking and Testing Meat for Palatability, issued for the codperators by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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entire period. This was considered desirable inasmuch as all roasts of 
one grade were cooked first when the price of meats was, on the whole, 
less than it was a few weeks later. 

A summary of the results obtained are shown in table 2. 

A study of the table shows considerable difference in the weight of 
the rib as purchased and before cooking. ‘This difference is mainly due 
to the bones which were included in the “as purchased weight” although 


a part of this difference in the ribs, as in the clod and round, is the result 


TABLE 2 
Results obtained by roasting three different cuts of beef 


| MARKET AVERAGE | AVERAGE | AVERAGE | AVERAGE | CALCU- 
cut GRADE | PRICE AVERAGE WEIGHT | WEIGHT | WEIGHT TOTAL NUMBER LATED 
PER AS PURCHASED BEFORE AFTER COOKING |OF 70 GM.| COST PER 
POUND COOKING | COOKING LOSS SERVINGS | SERVING 
cents a eo gm. gm. per cent Da 
Rib Good 24 8823 19.45 | 6470 | 4987 | 24.83 49 9.53 
Rib Choice 26 8673 19.12 | 6241 | 4786 | 25.36] 51 9.75 
Top Round | Good 21 6913 15.24 | 6749 | 5281 | 23.52 61 5.25 
Top Round | Choice 23 6237 13.75 | 6052 | 4749 | 23.61 57 5.55 
Clod Good 18 7493 16.52 | 7357 | 5677 | 24.94] 57 5.22 
Clod Choice 20 6679 14.72 | 6602 | 5199 | 23.31 53 5.55 
aver- | AVER- AVERAGE SCORE OF PALATABILITY COMMITTEE 
cuT AGE nae < 
SHEAR | yruw | Flavor Lean, Desirability Tenderness Quantity Juice 
1b. ce. 
Rib 13.84) 8.53} Desirable Tender Moderately juicy 
Rib 13.15} 4.36} Desirable Tender Moderately juicy 
Top Round | 24.06} 15.53) Slightly desirable Slightly tough Moderately juicy 
Top Round | 19.66] 12.97| Moderately desirable | Moderately tough | Moderately juicy 
Clod 16.28} 6.97| Moderately desirable | Moderately tender | Moderately juicy 
Clod 8.53} 4.85) Moderately desirable | Moderately tender | Moderately juicy 





of shrinkage due to evaporation and loss of juices between the time pur- 
chased and the time cooked. 

The shrinkage during cooking varied little with the different cuts and 
the two grades used, the greatest difference being 2.05 per cent. This 
would indicate that for the cuts, grades, and temperatures of cooking 
used, any difference in loss due to evaporation is somewhat compensated 
for by difference in loss due to drippings. This agrees with Alexander 
(9) who reported that roasts which are high in fat shrink more by drip- 
pings and less by evaporation than do those which are quite lean. The 
number of servings obtained from a pound of ribs “‘as purchased” was 
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less than that obtained from clod and still less than that obtained from 
top round. 

The cost of an average serving from the rib cut, weighing 70 gm., was 
about 180 per cent greater than a similar serving from either the round 
or the clod regardless of whether good or choice grade was used. 

The tenderness of the clod compared favorably with that of the rib 
although the round was definitely less tender as determined by both the 
shear and the palatability committee. Little difference was noted in the 
rib cuts of the two different grades but the shear was considerably less 
for the top round and clod of choice grade than for the corresponding cuts 
of good grade. 

The results of the press fluid tests were unexpected. It is well agreed 
that meats such as choice roast beef, properly cooked, are juicy. There 
are frequent references in the literature to the relationship of finish or 
fat to the apparent juiciness of the cooked meat. In this study the 
amount of press fluid obtained was almost inversely proportional to the 
apparent juiciness of the meat when eaten. Comparison of the same 
cuts of U. S. Choice and U. S. Good grades shows the choice grades to 
yield appreciably less press fluid than do the good. Of the different 
cits, the round, which was comparatively free of fat, yielded much more 
press fluid than either the ribs or the top clod. Just what the relation- 
ship is between the fat, both intramuscular and intermuscular, and the 
press fluid will be of interest for further study. 


FINDINGS 


As a result of this study it was found that the shrinkage of all roasts 
cooked was similar. The greatest shrinkage was found in U. S. Choice 
rib with 25.36 per cent loss and the least in the U. S. Choice clod with 
23.31 per cent loss. 

Of the cuts studied, the U. S. Good clod costing 4.5 cents a 70 gram 
serving was found to be the most economical; U. S. Choice rib costing 
9.8 cents for the same size serving, was the most expensive. 

The U. S. Choice clod tested the most tender with a shear of 8.53 
pounds and the U. S. Good round the least tender with a shear of 24.06 
pounds. 

Both grades of round yielded more press fluid than either clod or rib. 
The U. S. Choice rib gave the least press fluid of the cuts tested. 

The palatability committee did not find a great difference in the flavor 
of the different cuts, although they considered U. S. Good round least 
desirable. The committee also rated the U. S. Good round least tender. 
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If cost is not an important consideration in purchasing meat for use 
in institutions, the ribs would probably be the cut selected for roasting. 
If cost is of importance the top clod grading U. S. Prime, U. S. Choice or 
U. S. Good, because of the great difference in cost and the slight differ- 


ence in desirability as compared with the rib roast, would probably be 
selected. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE 1937 ANNUAL MEETING 


A twentieth century city, modern and pulsing with activity, yet re- 
taining the fine charm of a bygone day—this is Richmond, Virginia, 
where the American Dietetic Association will hold its Twentieth Annual 
Meeting. 

From a small trading post to a metropolitan city with a population of 
200,000, Richmond’s history is replete with events that were of great 
moment in the historyof the nation. But this former capital of the Old 
South has not overlooked the present, in the glory of its past traditions. 
Richmond is one of the leading industrial, financial, and commercial 
centers of the New South. This blending of the past and present is one 
of the most attractive characteristics of the city. Revering and deriving 
inspiration from its past, yet progressive in the best sense of the word, 
Richmond is unique among the cities of America. 

Its well preserved historic shrines, of national interest, attract thou- 
sands of visitors and over a hundred conventions each year. Situated 
mid-way between the North and the South, and within twenty-four 
hours’ travel for seventy-five per cent of the entire population of the 
United States, the city is readily accessible. It may be reached by rail, 
air or water. Six trunk line railroads, eleven bus lines, and a passenger 
air line serve the city. 

The history of Richmond is to a great extent the history of America. 
The city played an important part in the wars of the Revolution and 
1812, and was the capital of the Confederacy during the four trying 
years of the Civil War. Evidences of these struggles remain—reminders 
of the birth and growth of the United States. 

Among Richmond’s many beautiful shrines may be mentioned a few 
of unusual interest: Virginia’s State Capitol, the oldest state capitol in 
use; Old St. John’s Church, where Patrick Henry declaimed his famous 
“give me liberty or give me death” speech; the Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, 
a memorial to the great poet who spent his boyhood in Richmond and 
always regarded it as his home; the White House of the Confederacy, 
home of Jefferson Davis during the Civil War and now a museum hous- 
ing the greatest collection of Confederate relics in the world; and Battle 
Abbey, a museum containing famed murals and other works of art. 

The Virginia Dietetic Association and its president, Evelyn Neale, 
are sparing no effort to make this meeting reflect the best traditions of 
the Old South, and the vitality and progressiveness of the New, in a 
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program of well balanced professional, social, and historical interest. 
The City of Richmond, as well, is looking forward to the pleasure of 
entertaining the American Dietetic Association in 1937, for this year it 
will also celebrate its Bicentennial. Delegates to the Richmond meeting 
have in store for them the flower of gracious friendliness—the traditional 
southern hospitality of Virginians. 


CHOLESTEROL AS A DIETARY FACTOR 


The significance of dietary lipid as an etiological factor in certain 
pathological conditions was first appreciated by the Russian physiologist 
Ignatowski in 1908! as a result of feeding herbivorous animals on diets 
rich in animal foods. He gave rabbits a diet of meat, eggs and milk 
and noticed the occurrence of sclerotic lesions in the aorta as well as 
fatty accumulations in various tissues. Other workers investigated 
further and concluded that cholesterol was the factor responsible for 
these abnormalities. Later, solid cholesterol was added to a normal 
diet for the purpose of studying experimental arteriosclerosis. 

Cholesterol, upon prolonged administration, produces a hypercholes- 
teremia and an increase in all the blood lipoids!. These conditions, 
together with an unknown factor that in some way injures the walls of 
the artery, cause a lipoid deposit in the walls of the vessels. It must be 
remembered, however, that these changes take place most readily in an 
animal, for example, the rabbit, in which the excretory mechanism is 
inadequate for disposing of large amounts of cholesterol. 

Leary? introduces evidence to show that cholesterol in the human diet 
plays a réle in the development of arteriosclerosis in man. During the 
years 1920-1930 diabetics were fed high fat diets. A study of many of 
these cases showed sclerotic lesions that were rather striking, especially 
in children. The general adoption of a lower fat diet since 1930 has 
lowered the incidence of arteriosclerosis to the former level. The 
condition of hypercholesteremia in humans may or may not be associated 
with arteriosclerosis, thus showing no apparent correlation between the 
two. Cholesterol is always present in the lesions, however. Local 
arterial injury appears at present to be the primary cause of human 
arteriosclerosis and the cholesterol deposit a secondary cause. 

The lesions produced in rabbits by cholesterol feeding are, upon micro- 
scopic examination, very much like those in humans. The intima of 


1 Duff, G. L.: Experimental cholesterol arteriosclerosis and its relationship to human 
arteriosclerosis, Arch. Path., 20: 81-123, 259-304, 1935. 
2 Leary, T.: Atherosclerosis, Arch. Path., 21: 419-458, 459-462, 1936. 
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the blood vessel is thickened, lipoids are present, there are large fat- 
containing cells and a proliferation of fibrous connective tissue cells. 
Spontaneous arteriosclerosis also occurs in the medial layer in rabbits, 
but upon close examination the lesions appear to be quite different from 
those produced by feeding the lipoid. 

The true nature of arteriosclerosis is therefore still unknown. It may 
result from a disturbance of lipoid metabolism or of the endocrine system. 
The work of Turner® leads to the latter view. In his experiments the 
administration of dried thyroid or of potassium iodide prevented the 
appearance of cholesterol-induced arteriosclerosis and of hypercholes- 
teremia, whereas in thyroidectomized animals these substances had no 
inhibiting effect‘. Page and Bernhard’ obtained a different result by 
adding potassium iodide to the cholesterol diet. They succeeded in 
preventing arteriosclerosis, but they did get a rise in blood cholesterol. 
This discrepancy has been explained by German investigators as possibly 
due to the difference in the amounts of iodides used; large doses of iodide 
prevent the rise of blood cholesterol, whereas small doses increase this 
rise. Malisoff*, in a new approach, finds that potassium thiocyanate 
exercises a protective action against the development of cholesterol ar- 
teriosclerosis in thyroidectomized animals. He believes that the thio- 
cyanate may act by increasing the dispersion of the cholesterol particles, 
or it may affect the permeability of the arterial wall. 

At present there seems to be no adequate evidence for recommending 
that the average normal person curtail the amount of cholesterol in his 
diet. The human body is reasonably well adapted to care for average 
amounts of this compound. Early clinical diagnosis of arteriosclerosis 
is difficult because of the lack of symptoms. Excessive cholesterol in- 
troduced into the animal diet serves as a means for producing and 
studying an experimental condition that closely stimulates arteriosclero- 
sis in man. 


*Turner, K. B.: Studies on the prevention of cholesterol atherosclerosis in rabbits. 
1. The effects of whole thyroid and of potassium iodide, J. Exper. Med., 58: 115-125, 1933. 

‘Turner, K. B. and Khayat, G. B.: Studies on the prevention of cholesterol atheroscle- 
rosis in rabbits. II. The influence of thyroidectomy upon the protective action of potassium 
iodide, J. Exper. Med., 58: 127-135, 1933. 

5 Page, I. H. and Bernhard, W. G.: Cholesterol-induced atherosclerosis, Arch. Path., 
19: 530-536, 1935. 

6 Malisoff, W. M.: Prevention of atherosclerosis in rabbits. I. Administration of po- 
tassium thiocyanate, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. and Med., 35: 356-358, 1936. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Annual Meeting in Richmond this fall will be of particular signifi- 
cance because the House of Delegates will hold its first meeting at that 
time. Each member through its delegate will have a chance to make 
herself felt in the affairs of the national Association. Since it is the first 
meeting of this group, the time will be devoted largely to matters of 
organization. The House of Delegates will recommend the meeting 
place for the Association for the next two years. General matters of 
policy will also be discussed. 

Elsewhere in this JOURNAL is Melva B. Bakkie’s report of the activities 
of the American Red Cross in the flood disaster. ‘Two of our members, 
M. Faith McAuley and Mame T. Porter, were active in the organization 
of flood relief work. Miss McAuley was located in Memphis, Tennessee, 
while Miss Porter directed the work in Louisville, Kentucky. Through- 
out the region, local groups and individual members codperated in 
putting their services under the direction of those in charge of the relief 
work. 

Miss McAuley has already started the important work of inspection 
of training courses. She was somewhat delayed in beginning inspection 
because of her work in the flood area. A number of new courses have 
been started in different parts of the country. 

Members of the Executive Committee have attended meetings of the 
following state associations: Miss Cooper attended the state meeting of 
Delaware and New Jersey. Miss Tracy attended a meeting of the 
Atlanta, Georgia, group and plans to attend the state meeting of the 
Alabama association. It was my privilege to attend the meeting of the 
Tennessee Dietetic Association in Nashville, February 20, and the 
Kentucky State meeting in Lexington, April 2 and 3, and the Virginia 
Dietetic Association, April 16. Through these visits the state groups 
become more familiar with the machinery of the national organization 
and, conversely, the executive officer learns the problems of the individ- 
ual states. 

The climax of the year’s professional activities comes with the national 
convention in October. If you have been putting off attending your 
first national meeting, next October, when we meet in Richmond, is just 
the chance for you to do some sight-seeing along with the meetings in 
true two-in-one style. It takes only one national convention, with the 
authoritative speakers, the stimulating reports from other sections of 
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the country and the personal meetings with other dietitians, to make a 
turning point in your interest in dietetics as a national project. May 
I count on seeing you in Richmond for the finest national convention we 
have ever had.—LutTe Trovtt, President, American Dietetic Association. 


Periopic HEALTH EXAMINATIONS FOR Foop HANDLERS 


In the control of disease, the officials of a city’s health department 
have much in common with the officers of an army. An army is limited 
by the amount and quality of its armaments, the number and training of 
its soldiers, as well as by the vulnerability of the enemy. A good com- 
mander-in-chief will so direct his attacks as to make the greatest advances 
possible with the forces at his command. The officials of a health de- 
partment must do likewise. Their enemies are disease. Their weapons 
are science, men, and money. Diseases are many; they differ in their 
seriousness, in their incidence, in their mortality figures, and above all, 
in the methods with which they can be combatted at any given moment. 
Just what diseases will be the point of attack must naturally vary with 
changing conditions. The health department functions in a changing 
world, and to be successful it must be able to adapt its aims and methods 
to changing conditions. 

In an effort to impress upon food handlers the réle played by infection 
in the spread of communicable diseases, and also as a means of encourag- 
ing the practice of periodic health examinations, annual examination of 
food handlers was inaugurated by the Department of Health in 1915. 
Special clinics were established by the Department where food handlers 
were examined. Later, private physicians were permitted to make the 
examinations. In January 1933, the Department abolished its special 
clinics. And finally, in September 1934, routine medical examination of 
food handlers and the issuance of food handlers’ cards were abolished for 
all except those employed in handling milk or its products. 

The burden of responsibility was shifted from the Department of 
Health to the employer and the employee. The Sanitary Code was so 
amended as to provide that no person affected with a communicable 
disease, or a carrier of such a disease shall work as a food handler, and 
that no food dealer shall employ such a person. In the event that a 
diseased food handler is discovered, both parties are liable to prosecution. 
The examination of handlers of milk has been maintained, however, 
because milk is such an excellent culture medium for bacteria that the 
likelihood of infection from that source is greater than from other foods. 
What had happened to cause this change of policy? The simple truth 
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is that the examinations failed to produce the results expected of them. 
Serious drawbacks developed through the years, and it was upon them 
that the Board of Health based its decision. The objections follow: 


1. A clean bill of health given to a food handler cannot guarantee his state 
of health for a whole year. 

2. The presence of certain infectious conditions, for example, in typhoid 
carriers, can be determined only by repeated laboratory examinations, the cost 
of which are very great. And in the experience of the Health Department, 
the resulting public health benefits are very meagre. In justification of this 
statement, contrast these figures. Out of 3,500,000 routine annual examina- 
tions of food handlers during the years 1915-1933, only 30 typhoid carriers were 
discovered. On the other hand, 535 typhoid carriers were discovered as a 
result of epidemiological investigations made in connection with cases of typhoid 
fever and through stool examinations of patients after convalescence. Under 
the present set-up, the latter effective methods remain available to the 
Department. 

3. In New York City, typhoid fever has become a minor health problem. 
In 1935, for instance, it caused only 37 deaths, while other diseases were 
responsible for many times that number. Tuberculosis caused 3,969 deaths, 
appendicitis 921, pneumonia 6,381, diabetes 2,253. Well-directed efforts can 
effect a considerable saving of life in each of these. In view of this, it was felt 
that the personnel and funds expended on the routine examination of food 
handlers should be devoted to more important health problems. 

4. Very few communicable diseases are spread by infected individuals handling 
food. The diseases spread by food handlers resolve themselves into those 
spread by hands soiled by body discharges. These can largely be controlled by 
cleanliness. To this end, the Department has planned and is carrying through 


an educational program on the personal hygiene of food handlers and the entire 
question of food sanitation. 


In Commissioner John L. Rice’s words: “It is amazing to realize how 
largely the consumer can be guarded against infection by such a simple 
expedient as clean hands. This, together with greater attention to the 
sterilization of eating and drinking utensils, will not only accomplish 
much more than the routine examination of food handlers, but it will be 
infinitely less costly.”” Thus, the health army has changed its tactics 
with a view to achieving better results with a smaller expenditure of 
money.—VIcTOR MILDENBERG, M.D., Director, Bureau of Preventable 
Diseases, Department of Health, New York City. 


DisH BREAKAGE AND REPLACEMENT 


The problem of dish breakage and replacement is one that the dietitian 
constantly faces and attempts to solve. There appear to be many ap- 
proaches in attempting to cut this cost, and perhaps a combination of 
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several methods would answer best. A serious effort to decrease the cost 
of dish replacement in pavilion service has been carried on at the New 
York Hospital and at present a study covering twenty-two months has 
been completed. 

The pavilion patients are served from twenty pantries, each serving 
an average of twenty to thirty-five patients per meal. In each pantry 
one maid is responsible for the dish washing. Electric machines are in 
use. The study includes the children’s pavilions and pantries in which 
contaminated dishes are subject to sterilization, but does not include 
private tray service. During the six months’ period from January 1935 
through June 1935, no special effort was made to decrease breakage cost 
and the average replacement cost per month was $111.45. 

Following this period, it was decided that the pantry maids should be 
made fully aware of their responsibilities with regard to dish breakage. 
A chart showing the average breakage cost per meal for each pantry was 
discussed with the maid and posted in her pantry. This instilled a feel- 
ing of competition between those in charge of the various pantries and 
each month thereafter a chart was posted showing the breakage cost 
per meal in each pantry. During the second six months’ period, that is, 
from July 1935 through December 1935, the average monthly replace- 
ment cost for the pantries dropped to $92.61. Dish breakage con- 
tinued to be discussed and low costs encouraged. From January 1936 
through June 1936 the average replacement cost per month was $88.99. 
During the last period, July 1936 through October 1936, the average 
monthly replacement cost has been $77.02. The decrease in replace- 
ment cost has been steady and suggests that teaching employees the cost 
of carelessness in terms of dollars and cents is effective-—ADELIA M. 
BrEEUWKES, New York Hospital, New York City. 


Buyinc Cuts oF MEAT 


At the University Hospital of the College of Medicine, University of 
Nebraska, meats are bought largely in retail cuts. Since this hospital 
has no private patient service, and feeds only a small group of employees, 
the volume of meat purchases tends to fall into the middle and lower 
cost groups. Since the hospital meal census approximates 1000 meals 
per day, the volume of meat purchases did not seem to warrant the ex- 
pense of a skilled person to take care of hotel cuts if a satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be worked out with the meat dealers. 

This meat study was made in an effort to determine the service charge 
paid per month in the purchase of retail cuts. No attempt was made to 
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compare the difference in buying either retail or wholesale cuts, since 
there was no opportunity for factual study under the present set-up. 

The portion costs of a few selected items requiring individual cutting 
were determined by deducting the weight of the waste, in bone and 
shrinkage after cooking, from the weight purchased. The number of 
servings were counted, and from the total cost the average weight per 
serving and the cost per portion were calculated. The following table 
indicates a few of the meat items which required special trimming, bon- 
ing or cutting, when purchased. 




















WEIGHT 
ITEM GRADE | Puncuasen | FOSSIN WEIGHT | poptiow as | PORTION 
SERVED 
Beef chuck roast, no neck cut in | No. 1 513 lb. | 233 Ib. or | 3 oz. .052 
roasting 45.6% 
Cubed steaks, cut 4 to 1 lb., | Good 50 Ib. 11 lb. or 22% | 3.6 oz. .091 
stripped loin 
Flank steak, large unskinned No. 1 503 Ib. | 15 Ib. or | 3.2 oz. .036 
29.9% 
Rolled rib roast, boned and rolled | No. 1 73 Ib. 32} Ib. or | 3.8 oz. .059 
43.7% 
Lamb shoulder, chops cut No. 1 30 Ib. Shrinkage 4.9 o0z.in-| .072 
only 6 |b. cludes 
or 20% bone 
Leg, boned and rolled No. 1 35} Ib. | 20 Ib. or | 2.8 02z. .078 
56.3% 
Pork tenderloin, patties cut 4 to | No. 1 40 lb. 10 Ib. or 25% | 3 oz. .090 
1 Ib. 
Pork chops, 10-12 Ib. loins, cut | No. 1 44 lb. 43 or 10.2% | 3 oz. in- .049 
through shrinkage cludes 
only bone 
Sweet pickled hams, 12-15 lb. | No.1 593 lb. | 244 Ib. or | 2.9 02. .078 
boned and rolled 40.9% 
Pork butt, 4-5 lb. No. 1 554 lb. | 164 Jb. or | 3 oz. .064 
29.7% 
Veal cutlets, cut }” thick Good 40 lb. 12 Ib. or 30% | 3 oz. .050 








Quotations according to specifications, are made each week by three 
firms and a service charge of one cent per pound is allowed for items 
requiring any additional trimming or cutting. Only choice and good 
grades are included in the bid. 

Of the total volume of 3011 pounds for the month of January 1936, 
1764 pounds were subject to this service charge of one cent per pound, 
or $17.64 for the month. 


Under the present personnel, made up entirely of women, the effort 
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to absorb this service cost seems inadvisable since the labor represents 
only a part-time activity of approximately one to two hours a day.— 
CHRISTINE BERRIER, Student Dietitian, University Hospital, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


THE VITAMIN B,; CONTENT OF DIABETIC DIETS 


The vitamin content of only a limited number of foods has been ac- 
curately determined, and the vitamin requirements for man are yet to 
be established definitely. Sufficient research to form a background for 
some general conclusion has been made, however. Figures released by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and tentative standards for vitamin 
requirements may serve at least as a working basis for a dietary study. 

So far no standard has been set for the vitamin requirements in 
therapeutic diets. When we consider the minerals, we assume that the 
requirement is fixed, regardless of any decrease in the caloric content of 
a special diet, and so, until there is further scientific investigation on 
the subject, we make the same assumption with regard to the vitamins. 

I have taken, therefore, the available food analyses, and have studied 
certain accepted diabetic diets, in order to check their vitamin content 
against tentative standards for vitamin requirements. In discussing 
the results, only the vitamin B; content, referred to in terms of Sherman 
units, is considered. The following brief summary of a study is con- 
cerned with the vitamin B, content of certain commonly used diabetic 
diets. 

From the group of diets analyzed, two typical low carbohydrate diets 
may be selected. In the one in which the prescription is for 120-80-50, 
the vitamin B,; content is 533 units; in the other, for 130-80-60, the B, 
content is practically the same, 521 units. 

In two representative diets from a group of higher carbohydrate allow- 
ance, the vitamin B, content rises to 594 units in a 160-80-80 diet; in a 
160-90-60 diet, 576 units. 

Finally, in two characteristic diets from a higher carbohydrate group, 
one, 180-100-100, has 710 units of B,; another, 180-80-80, 734 B, units. 

An average of 527 units, increasing to 585, and finally to 722, while not 
at all final or decisive, seems at least to indicate that there is a definite 
rise in the B, content of a diet in direct proportion to the increase in the 
carbohydrate allowance. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that the B, content of the diet 
is determined only by the carbohydrate prescription. To illustrate this, 
three pairs of diets have been constructed. In each pair, the diets con- 
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tain identical amounts of carbohydrate, protein and fat, but they differ 
markedly in their vitamin content. A diet allowing 110-60-80 may pro- 
vide only 250 units of B,; but if planned with care it could supply 488 
units. The slightly higher order, 130-70-80, may readily be inadequate in 
vitamin B, content (300 units), or it may be made into a more nearly 
adequate diet with 543 units. Even the diet allowance of 200-70-60 
may furnish only 378 B, units, although slight alterations in the foods 
result in an additional 369 units of vitamin Bj. 

In all of these cases more adequate diets permitting a higher vitamin 
B, content may be obtained as follows: 

(1) By an increase in the quantity of vegetables, particularly 5 per 

cent vegetables. 
(2) By an increase in the quantity of fruits, additional to the minimum 
protective allowance of two servings. 

(3) By the use of whole grain breads and cereals exclusively. 

(4) By the inclusion of one, and whenever possible, two eggs daily. 

All of this, of course, is only suggestive. Since our food analyses are 
incomplete and since these figures are based on a study of a limited num- 
ber of diets, they are not presented as final or conclusive. They do, 
however, indicate that there is an increase in vitamin content of the 
diabetic diet as the carbohydrate allowance increases, and that even if 
the carbohydrate content is high, the diet may still be lacking in vitamin 
B; if the diet is not carefully constructed. We may conclude, therefore, 
that unless vitamin-rich foods are deliberately prescribed, no diabetic 
diet will even approximate adequacy in vitamin B, content.—MArIE 
M. Maver, Chief, Food Clinic, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 


ORGANIZATION OF A NUTRITION SERVICE FOR VISITING NURSES 


In September, 1936, a nutritionist was added to the staff of the Detroit 
Visiting Nurse Association at the suggestion of the medical advisory 
committee who felt that with a nutrition consultant the staff could be of 
further service to the physician in helping to plan and adapt therapeutic 
diets for patients under their care. 

The first step in planning this program was to become familiar with the 
nutrition work done by other organizations in order not to overlap the 
work already being done and to determine how the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation nutrition service should function in order to be of most value 
to the physician and the community. In Detroit proper it was found 
that the Visiting Housekeepers Association was working with those 
families needing help in budgeting and home management, the nutrition- 
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ists in the Department of Public Welfare and Department of Health were 
giving assistance to dependent families and those on low incomes, and the 
hospital clinics were ministering to low and moderate income families 
coming to their clinics. This indicated that the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion nutrition service should be working largely with those families on 
moderate or better incomes who were under the care of the private 
physician. In the outlying villages and towns the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation would need to develop a broader program in nutrition just as 
it does with other services. 

The nutritionist spent some time in the various substations attending 
conferences, reading records on cases in which nutrition work was being 
done and going with field nurses on their usual daily visits to patients. 
This helped to visualize more clearly the general program of the organi- 
zation, the type of requests received for nutrition instruction and how 
they were being met. The nutritionist also attended the classes held in 
the educational center to orient new staff members to the policies and 
practices of the Visiting Nurse Association and to acquaint them with 
the facilities and codperating agencies available in the community. 
From this study of the program of the organization and of the other 
nutrition facilities in the city, a modified nutrition program was planned. 

The Visiting Nurse Association covers an area of 600 square miles, 
with a staff of 90 field nurses making about 15,000 visits each month. 
It seemed best for the nurse to continue to do the nutrition teaching 
and with the help of a nutritionist consultant, to develop a broader 
program. The advantage of this plan is that each nurse includes nu- 
trition as a part of her program and the service is available for instructing 
patients not only in therapeutic diets but also in normal nutrition which 
forms such an important part of a public health program. Any difficult 
cases, in which she feels the need of assistance, the nurse takes to the 
nutritionist. Home visits are made by the nutritionist when the nurse 
feels that they would be of special value to her or to the patient, and at the 
request of the physician. The nutritionist follows a regular schedule of 
visits to the substations so that the staff knows when she is to be there 
and can plan to have conferences with her. Since there are 12 substa- 
tions, it is possible to make only two visits a month to each. To supple- 
ment this service, the nutritionist is available for appointments in her 
office each afternoon to discuss problems that may arise between visits. 

As an aid in orienting nutrition service to the generai program of the 
organization, nutrition was made the subject of an education program for 
the personnel of the staff during a six month period. The nutritionist 
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gave a series of talks to the entire staff in which special emphasis was 
placed on the methods and means of teaching nutrition that may be used 
by public health workers. She included the principles underlying the 
selection of an adequate diet at different economic levels, its modification 
for use as a therapeutic agent in certain diseases, and the adaptation of 
these diets to varying home conditions. At each meeting a period was 
devoted to questions but the group was too large to allow for much dis- 
cussion. This material will be developed further in substation confer- 
ences where the group is smaller. The staff paper, The Visiting Nurse, 
is also used as a medium for bringing nutrition information to the atten- 
tion of the entire staff. 

In the substation, individual conferences are held with the staff on all 
cases in which they are doing any nutrition teaching. In the beginning, 
conferences were routinely scheduled so that each nurse could discuss 
with the nutritionist all current cases. This gave the nutritionist an 
opportunity to point out problems that might be overlooked and to show 
how her services could be used to the best advantage. From time to 
time substation conferences are held on nutrition subjects of interest to 
the entire group. Whenever possible, cases are presented to illustrate 
these discussions and show the type of nutrition work that can be done. 

Among the problems arising in an organization of this type is the 
limited period in which the nurse visits the family; usually only a few 
visits are made within a period of a week or ten days. If the problem 
is one of planning a therapeutic diet and instructing the patient and 
family, results can be attained in this period of intensive visiting. How- 
ever, if the problem is that of improving the family food habits through 
teaching the selection of an adequate diet, this short interval proves a 
marked handicap especially when further complicated by the problem 
of limited income. The only cases that offer a longer period of observa- 
tion are prenatal cases receiving care under industrial insurance policies. 
The nurse sees these patients at least once a month during the prenatal 
period, often gives daily care during confinement, and makes a follow- 
up visit several weeks later. If these cases are seen early enough in the 
prenatal period, they offer an excellent opportunity for influencing not 
only the diet of the patient but that of the entire family. 

The substation staffs, especially those in the outlying villages and 
towns, are active in the community life and this frequently presents op- 
portunities for teaching nutrition. Red Cross, Smith-Hughes, and adult 
education classes permit the nutritionist to participate, either by teach- 
ing a nutrition class or helping the nurse to organize material for a class. 
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Some of the offices have large windows facing the street which are used 
for educational exhibits, including those on nutrition. 

It will be seen that in this type of organization in which visits are made 
to many homes, much can be done to improve the food habits of the 
general public and disseminate accurate nutrition information. The 
nurse going into the home is in an excellent position to help the patient 
in understanding and adapting to his needs the therapeutic diet ordered 
by the physician.—Dorotnry HAckEr, Visiting Nurse Association, Detroit. 


VITAMIN D MILK AS AN ANTIRACHITIC 


Today the importance of vitamin D in the human diet is well recog- 
nized. While especially essential for infants, it is also an essential in the 
diets of older children and adults. At no time during adult life is the 
need for vitamin D greater than during pregnancy and lactation. The 
important réle of vitamin D lies not only in the prevention and cure of 
rickets but also in the promotion of improved dental health, better bone 
structure and general physiological well-being. 

The natural sources of vitamin D are rather limited. Liver, fish, 
cream, butter and egg yolks contain small amounts of this vitamin but 
the main source must come from fish liver oils, vitamin D concentrates, 
food materials enriched with this vitamin, or proper exposure to ultra- 
violet rays. The effectiveness of vitamin D is subject to a wide varia- 
tion, depending upon the composition of its source. Unit for unit, vita- 
min D milk or emulsified preparations of vitamin D have been found to 
be at least six times as effective as viosterol, cod liver oil or similar 
materials’. It is believed that the increased potency of vitamin D in 
emulsified form is due to the minuteness of the particles formed and hence 
its more complete absorption from the gastro-intestinal tract. 

The apparent increased potency of vitamin D when milk is the carrier 
has been attributed to three factors; namely, the peculiar efficacy of the 
protein-sterol combination’, the small size of the particles carrying the 
vitamin‘ and the presence of the minerals, calcium and phosphorus, in 
the same compound’. Vitamin D milk possesses the advantage of 
providing not only a convenient method of supplying this essential factor 
in a medium rich in calcium and phosphorus, but, as has been shown, it 
accomplishes this end by means of a relatively small amount of the 
antirachitic factor. 

1 Lewis, J. M.: Am. J. Dis. Child. 52: 1511-13, 1936. 

* Supplee, G. C., Ansbacher, S., Bender, R. C. and Flanigan, G. E.: J. Biol. Chem. 114: 
95-107, 1936 


* Lewis, J. M.: j. Pediat., 8: 308-314, 1936. 
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Methods for the production of vitamin D milk have developed from 
the cumulative data of hundreds of research workers and are based on 
scientific fact. At present, three general types of vitamin D milk are 
available in almost every large city, the potency of all of these being 
carefully controlled by biological laboratory tests. The three methods of 
producing vitamin D milk are: (1) the direct irradiation of the milk by 
ultra-violet light; (2) the addition to the milk of a concentrated vitamin 
D carrier; and (3) the feeding of irradiated yeast to the cows as a supple- 
ment to their regular ration, thereby producing a vitamin D enriched 
milk. These three types of vitamin D milk are commonly known as 
irradiated, fortified and metabolized milks, and their potencies are re- 
spectively 135, 400 and 430 international units of vitamin D per quart. 
On a unit basis, all three types appear to be equally efficacious as a source 
of vitamin D‘. Vitamin D evaporated milk is also on the market and its 
value as an antirachitic, on a unit basis for the reconstituted milk, is 
similar to that of other vitamin D milks. 

Controlled feeding tests have shown that irradiated milk containing 
135 units of vitamin D per quart will usually prevent rickets in infants 
when the customary amounts of milk are taken. There is some evidence, 
however, that this amount of vitamin D is rather close to the minimum 
requirements. Thus it would seem that vitamin D milks containing 400 
or more units per quart would provide an adequate margin of safety for 
the average infant®. The exact vitamin D requirement of infants as 
well as adults is still a question. There seems to be a special need of 
vitamin D by pregnant and lactating women, and in all cases it would 
seem that the optimum vitamin D requirement is much greater than 
the preventive requirement, especially during pregnancy and lactation. 

In view of the universal requirement for vitamin D it is advisable to 
supply this vitamin through some suitable component of the diet. The 
fact that milk is generally used, particularly by infants and children who 
have the greatest need for calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D, makes 
milk an ideal medium for supplying it. It should not be construed, 
however, that vitamin D milk is recommended to the exclusion of cod 
liver oil or pharmaceutical vitamin D preparations, but when readily 
available it does provide a convenient and efficient supply of this vitamin 
and as such has recently been recognized by the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association’.—Wws. B. EssELEN, JR., Nutrition Lab- 
oratory, Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 

‘Eliot, M. M., Nelson, E. M., Barnes, D. J., Brown, F. A. and Jenss, R. M.: J. Pediat., 

9: 355, 1936. 
* Council on Foods of American Medical Association: J. A. M. A. 108: 206-7, 1937. 
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MoRE ABOUT THE RICHMOND MEETING 


You have all heard of that famous southern hospitality. But I have 
sampled it! The week-end which I spent in Richmond was officially a 
business trip to meet the committees for the October meeting and the 
hotel executives, yet from the moment when I stepped off the train which 
Evelyn Neale and Cecelia Swecker met, until I left on Monday, I felt as 
if I were visiting friends. Almost every committee chairman, some of 
whom came from other parts of the South, was at the meeting held in 
the afternoon. Margaret Edwards, the program chairman, was ready 
with her tentative plans for the program which will include some of the 
famous scientific workers of the South and nationally known speakers on 
general subjects. 

Aileen Brown and Evelyn Neale were also ready with their plans for 
the entertainment of the Association. Among these will be an evening 
of southern folklore and music which will follow an old fashioned supper 
and which will replace the publicity dinner on Thursday night. The 
Association will be entertained also at the new Williamsburg Inn as a 
guest of the Williamsburg Association which has restored the historic 
first capital of Virginia. Mary Lindsley will be our hostess. There will 
be, as well, opportunities to visit a number of other famous colonial 
relics which have been so closely tied up with American history. 

During the week-end, I was given some fine samples of Virginian en- 
tertainment—a tea at the John Marshall Hotel, a typical southern 
dinner at the Hotel Richmond and a buffet supper at the John Marshall. 
I now know more about Smithfield ham, beaten biscuits, batter bread, 
and fried chicken, Virginia style, than I did before. 

May I suggest that you plan your vacations around convention time? 
The autumn foliage will be at its best and there is no more beautiful 
scenery than that which you will find in the mountains of Virginia.— 
EpitH M. BARBER, Chairman of Publicity, American Dietetic Association. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., Sc.D. 5th 
ed., completely rewritten. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, pp. 640. 
Price $3.00. 

While continuing to urge the importance 
of “a well-balanced knowledge of all the 
four main factors of nutritive requirement— 
energy, protein, mineral elements, and vita- 
mins”—the author of this most authoritative 
of all textbooks on the chemistry of food and 
nutrition emphasizes the scope of our pres- 
ent objective. “The newest chemistry of 
nutrition does not stop with the qualitative 
definition of the essentials of adequacy but 
is pressing forward through quantitative re- 
search to the building of higher standards of 
health and efficiency”. He continues to 
warn “that too much weight must not be 
attached to any of the so-called dietary 
standards”. And further that “dietary 
studies are records of fact, while dietary 
standards are judgments (necessarily involv- 
ing assumptions)”. 

Since 1932 when Dr. Sherman’s fourth 
edition appeared, activity of research in the 
chemistry of food and nutrition has made 
necessary a complete rewriting of the book. 
Rearrangements appropriate to the incor- 
poration of new material and the results of 
teaching experience have increased the num- 
ber of chapters to twenty-seven. New 
data have been included in the tables on 
mineral contents and vitamin values. In- 
cluded for the first time are averages of a new 
order of precision with statistically deter- 
mined probable errors and coefficients of 
variation. 

Under the chapter heading, “The Prob- 
lem of the Best Use of Food”, Dr. Sherman 
now includes eggs under the term “protec- 
tive foods”. He calls attention to the pro- 
posal that the term be widened to include 
meat “but at the time of this writing (1936) 
it is still too early to judge whether this 
redefinition of the term will come into gen- 
eral use or not”. 

A new chapter, “Food Economics in the 
Light of the Newer Chemistry of Nutri- 
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tion”, is largely an introduction to the 
study of Stiebeling and Ward’s (1933) diets 
at four levels of nutritive value and cost, 
and Stiebeling’s two additional (1935) stud- 
ies in which are suggested adaptations of 
present-day scientific knowledge to the prac- 
tical problems of food economics and national 
nutrition. 

Another new chapter, “Food Chemistry 
and Human Progress”, is concerned with the 
promise of ‘‘a superior internal environment” 
and a “longer term of fully efficient years” 
resulting from our application of the knowl- 
edge which the newer chemistry of food and 
nutrition offers. 


Food, Nutrition and Health. By E. V. Mc- 
Collum, Ph.D., Sc.D., and J. Ernestine 
Becker, M.A. Baltimore, Md.: Pub- 
lished by the authors at East End Post 
Station, 4th ed. revised, 1937, pp. 154. 
Price $1.50. 

This useful and authoritative little book 
appeared first in 1925. In its several edi- 
tions, it has continued to be a guide for the 
application of the science of nutrition to the 
health of the individual. The subject mat- 
ter is presented in non-technical style, under- 
standable to the intelligent reader. 


Dine at Home with Rector. By George 
Rector. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 248. Price 
$2.50. 

This is a delightful book, written in in- 
imitable style by one of the most famous of 
modern chefs. It is filled with amusing rem- 
iniscences and stories concerning food and 
eating, well interspersed with directions for 
preparing a great variety of dishes—pies and 
pastries, hot breads, al fresco foods, griddle 
cakes (from flap-jacks to blinis and crépes 
Suzette), salads, vegetables, eggs, meats and 
soups. Mr. Rector closes with a chapter 
detailing the preparation of his eleven favorite 
dishes: a spaghetti sauce; escalopine of veal 
with Marsala; breast of chicken, Melba; a 
kidney stew; finnan haddie a la Rector; 
lobster Thermidor (a dish introduced in this 
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country by Rector); mushrooms bouchées; 
Hungarian goulash; arroz con pollo; anchovy 
eggs; and crab meat ravigote. 


Final Report of Connecticut’s Household 
Workers’ Training Program. Emergency 
Relief Commission, Hartford, Conn., 
January 1937. 

This report covers the period from Feb- 
tuary 24 to December 31, 1936 when the 
Emergency Relief Commission in conjunc- 
tion with the WPA Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects established centers in various 
Connecticut cities to train girls in domestic 
service. The report details the selection 
of trainees, establishment and operation of 
units, method of teaching, and keeping em- 
ployment records. An outline on the in- 
struction of trainees covering all branches of 
household work is appended, as well as in- 
structions to supervisors. Thelma T. Cur- 
rier is state supervisor of the program. 


Baby Epicure. By Elena Gildersleeve. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1937, pp. 141. Price $1.75. 

The blessing of maternity may bestow 
something of a professional cachet or skill 
when it comes to the care and feeding of 
children. One mother at least, having 
cooked in various languages, attended to her 
son’s feeding, “‘studied Dr. Holt’s book and 
with my own ideas as to general diet” set 
out to write a book on the feeding of children. 
The results are just what one might expect. 

The book has its moments of interest, in 
lines such as these: “Celery and lettuce 
have been said to calm the nerves of the rest- 
less little Epicure” and ‘‘any game bird, quail, 
partridge or grouse, can be eaten to ad- 
vantage by Baby Epicures”. Other of the 
author’s suggestions carry an adventurous 
note, for instance in the recipe for “Beer 
Limeade”, made of the juice of limes, sugar 
syrup, and two bottles of light beer, served 
in a bowl with a big block of ice for epicures 
of any age on a hot day. 

Despite the several bizarre ideas, the recipes 
on the whole are excellent, particularly cer- 
tain of the vegetable recipes and especially 
those for the preparation of spinach. 
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Little Gold Business Books. Stamford, 
Conn.: Hospitality Guild, 1937. Price 
50 cents each. 

Profitable Egg Specialties, by J. H. Bre- 
land, comprises about 100 “time-tested 
favorite” recipes; Popular Puddings and 
Ice Creams, by the same author, is a col- 
lection of hot and cold puddings and frozen 
dessert recipes; 365 Popular Breakfast Menus 
by Barbara Brooks of the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, is what its title indicates, a 
breakfast menu for every day in the year, 
including tables of costs per unit and per 
portion, and portions per unit; 184 Spring 
and Summer Table d’ Hote Menus, by Mrs. 
Breta Luther Griem, gives complete menus 
suited to the season; Planning Profitable 
Hotel Advertising, by Charles K. Swafford, 
is aptly titled. 


Helpful Hints for Volume Cooking by Gas. 
Distributed by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, 31 pp. Price, 25 copies, $3.75. 
This booklet was prepared in response to 

a request from two large hotel chains. The 
information contained therein is concerned 
with the economical and efficient operation 
of all types of commercial kitchen gas equip- 
ment: ranges, ovens, broilers, fryers, steam 
tables and bain maries, urns and so on. It 
includes a section on the newer knowledge of 
meat cookery. 

Jessie McQueen, home service counsellor 
of the American Gas Association, states that 
the Association will be glad to make single 
copies available to dietitians at no charge. 


The Intimate Side of a Woman’s Life. By 
Leona W. Chalmers. New York: Pio- 
neer Publications, Inc., 1937, pp. 128. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a discussion of feminine “‘sex hy- 
giene” written by a lay woman, with a 
foreword by Dr. Winfield Scott Pugh, mem- 
ber of the American Urological Society, and 
illustrated by Dr. Frank H. Netter. There 
may be a place for a book of this type, but 
if so, it would seem that a reputable gyne- 
cologist is best fitted to be its author. 
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EFFECT OF ALUMINUM ON NoRMAL STOMACH, 
The effects of administering aluminum prep- 
arations, both hourly and six times a day, 
on the free acidity of the gastric contents in 
normal subjects are reported. The alumi- 
num preparations buffer free acid and are 
more effective when administered frequently. 
A decrease ;in the gastric secretory response 
to a meal did not result nor did the health of 
the dogs bécome impaired when relatively 
large daily doses of aluminum preparations 
were given. 


GASTRO-INTESTINAL SYMPTOMS OF PELVIC 
OrIGIN. Gastro-intestinal symptoms may 
rise from lesions outside the gastro-intestinal 
tract, particularly from causes within the 
pelvis. The common gastro-intestinal syn- 
dromes of pelvic origin are the morning sick- 
ness of pregnancy and the colon irritation 
syndrome caused by pelvic tumors, but any 
digestive symptoms may be encountered. 
Symptomatic treatment was unsuccessful 
in these patients. 
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COMPOSITION OF HISTAMINE GASTRIC JUICE. 
Normal human gastric juice secreted in re- 
sponse to histamine administration is in 
many respects similar both qualitatively 
and quantitatively to canine gastric juice 
obtained by means of the same stimulus. 
In cases of duodenal ulcer there was a tend- 
ency to hypersecretion of the gastric juice; 
the total chloride content of the juice was 
high and the acidity was elevated. 


VoLuME oF GASTRIC JUICE IN PERNICIOUS 
Anemia. After histamine stimulation the 
volume of gastric juice secreted by a patient 
having pernicious anemia is influenced by 
the general condition of the patient, the red 
blood cell level, the extent of central nervous 
system involvement, and the type of therapy 
the patient has received. There was a 
progressive decrease in average secretion 
with the increase in age. 


PROTAMINE INSULIN IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DraBETES. Diabetes showing marked fluc- 
tuations in the blood sugar, or complicated 
with hyperthyroidism or hepatic enlarge- 
ment can be controlled better by protamine 
insulin than by regular insulin. Untreated 
cases of diabetes, cases of acidosis or impend- 
ing coma or those complicated by: surgical 
conditions should not receive protamine in- 
sulin as an initial form of treatment. When 
changing from regular to protamine insulin 
good results are obtained by giving 70 per 
cent of this amount as protamine and the 
balance as regular insulin, both adminis- 
tered about an hour before breakfast. 


PRESENT EVALUATION OF VITAMIN B; THER- 
apy. The second most frequent cause of in- 
fant mortality in China, the Philippines and 
adjacent countries is infantile beriberi. 
“Tiki-tiki”, a vitamin B; concentrate, is 
given by subcutaneous or intramuscular 
injections. Within a few hours, the infant 
stops vomiting, there is a cessation of con- 
vulsions and fluids are retained. Over 200 
cases of neuritis treated with crystalline 
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vitamin B, were followed with varying de- 
grees of improvement from partial relief 
of pain to complete disappearance of all 
symptoms. Polyneuritis that has been pres- 
ent for from 3 to 6 months will subside after 
a few weeks of treatment with crystalline 
vitamin B. It has been shown that vitamin 
B; is of fundamental importance in carbohy- 
drate metabolism. 


DreTARY PRINCIPLES IN TREATMENT OF 
GASTRO-INTESTINAL DISEASE. In gastro- 
intestinal diseases a diet, while essentially 
prescribed for the purpose of nourishing a 
patient, must be modified to conform to 
the required mechanical, chemical and phys- 
iological indications. Every diet must con- 
tain a proper balance of essential ingredients. 
The purposes of the diet should be explained 
to the patient and every detail should be 
given in writing so that misunderstandings 
or actual errors may be avoided. 


Peptic ULcER IN CHILDREN. The subse- 
quent course of previously reported cases of 
duodenal ulcers in children is reviewed and 8 
new cases submitted. Family history is im- 
portant in the diagnosis of duodenal ulcer. 
Ambulatory management seems to suffice in 
nearly every patient and complications are 
comparatively rare 


EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF POLYPOSIS, 
Various degrees of polyposis of the colon 
were produced in 86 of a group of 250 rats 
fed diets including pulverized inert materials 
(kaolin, barium sulphate, talcum powder 
and pulverized cellulose). Intestinal stasis 
together with fecal conditions producing 
suction or traction of the intestinal wall are 
believed to lead to the development of poly- 
posis. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 53, February, 1937 


*Intestinal stasis due to low mineral intake. E. C 
Robertson.—p. 500 


Val 53, March, 1937 


*Physical status of 219 Pueblo Indian children. E. 
C. Dunham, S. D. Aberle, L. Farquhar and M 
D’Amico.—p. 739 


*Comparison of the antirachitic effects on human be- 
ings of vitamin D from different sources. T.G. H. 
Drake.—p. 754. 

*Iron versus iron and copper in the treatment of ane- 
mia in infants. C. A. Elvehjem, D. Duckles and 
D. R. Mendenhall.—p. 785. 


INTESTINAL Stasis. Rats fed a diet low in 
minerals show intestinal stasis, which is evi- 
dent by dilatation and overloading of the 
large intestine and by the delayed excretion 
of carmine and barium. The addition to the 
diets of calcium and potassium salts will 
prevent or cure the stasis. Fourteen of the 
19 children fed diets low in calcium and po- 
tassium showed constipation. When given 
a barium meal, 33 per cent of the children 
fed diets low in calcium and potassium re- 
tained the barium in the appendix for ab- 
normally long periods (from 4 to 21 days). 
The same children on normal diets did not 
show barium in the appendix for more than 
one day. 


PuysicaL STATUS OF INDIANS. A prelimi- 
nary study was made of the general physical 
status of 219 Pueblo Indian children from 7 
to 11 years of age. These children were 
found to be shorter and lighter for their age 
than either white or Navajo Indian children 
of the same age and sex. The nutritional 
status, judged by the amount of subcutane- 
ous fat, the musculature and the color of 
the mucous membranes, was considered 
“poor” in more than one-third of the chil- 
dren, “fair” in nearly one-half and “good” in 
only one-sixth. Caries of one or more teeth 
was found in 86 per cent of the children and 
alveolar abscesses in 12 per cent. The in- 
cidence of infection with tuberculosis was 36 
per cent. 


ANTIRACHITIC EFFECTS OF ViTAMIN D. No 
evidence was obtained of any difference in 
the antirachitic effectiveness in human be- 
ings of vitamin D administered in the form 
of cod liver oil, of percomorph liver oil, of 
irradiated cholesterol, of irradiated fresh 
milk or of irradiated evaporated milk. The 
administration of 95 U.S.P. units daily pre- 
vented the development of rickets as effec- 
tively as the larger doses usually adminis- 
tered. 
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TRON AND CopPER FOR ANEMIA. Infection 
interferes seriously with the rate of regenera- 
tion of blood, and the administration of 
medicinal iron and copper is ineffective un- 
til after the active infection subsides. Iron 
alone usually stimulates a slight increase in 
hemoglobin formation when given to anemic 
infants, but the response is inadequate. 
Iron supplemented with copper causes a 
maximum response in the regeneration of 
hemoglobin when administered to anemic 
infants. 


Anicrican Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 37, March, 1937 
*Protamine insulin. M.B. Moore.—p. 257. 


PROTAMINE INSULIN. Protamine insulinate 
is a compound formed by the mixture of the 
usual insulin hypochloride and a protamine 
derived from the sperm of a species of Ameri- 
can trout, Salmo iridius. The resulting 
precipitate is absorbed very slowly by the 
tissue fluids and liberates active insulin in 
small quantities over a longer period of time, 
thus preventing wide variation in the blood 
sugar level. The addition of calcium or 
zinc further prolongs and makes more grad- 
ual the lowering of the blood sugar. The 
diets differ very little in type from those used 
previously. In some cases it is desirable to 
give a lunch containing 10 gm. of carbohy- 
drate in the middle of the morning, mid- 
afternoon and at bed-time. Probably prota- 
mine insulin will not replace regular insulin 
in the treatment of coma or severe infec- 
tions. 


American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 27, February, 1937 


*Public health aspects of the treatment of water and 
beverages with silver. J. Gibbard.—p. 112. 


SILVER IN WATER AND BEVERAGES. Many 
experiments with metallic silver, colloidal 
silver, silver oxide and certain commercial 
methods of using silver have shown that this 
metal possesses bactericidal action by reason 
of the solution of silver ions, probably from 
silver oxide. ‘The use of silver as a preserv 


ing agent in foods, or as a method of treating 
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polluted water, should be carefully consid- 
ered by public health officials. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 193, February, 1937 


*Study of the osseous remains of a primitive race who 
once inhabited the shelters of the bluffs of the 
Ozark Mountains. E. G. Wakefield, S. C. Del- 
linger and J. D. Camp.—p. 223. 


OssEous REMAINS OF A PRIMITIVE RACE. 
Examination of the remains of more than 
200 prehistoric bluff dwellers in the Ozark 
Mountains revealed the fact that ordinary, 
present-day types of longstanding infection 
of the maxillary sinuses and mastoid cells 
were not unusual. Dental infections and 
suppurations were common. These people 
grew such crops as corn, squash, pumpkins, 
gourds, sunflowers, pigweeds, lambs-quarter 
and beans. Their food supply was supple- 
mented by native seeds, acorns, fruit of the 
sumac, dried fruits and nuts of the region. 
Fish, birds and mammals were added to their 
diet by means of bony fish hooks, nets, 
snares and aél-ail darts. These people were 
small-sized, with moderately long heads. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 59, February, 1937 


Diabetic coma. E. P. Joslin, H. F. Root, P. White, A. 
Marble and A. P. Joslin.—p. 175. 

*Diseases of metabolism and nutrition: Review of 
certain recent contributions. R. M. Wilder and 
D. L. Wilbur.—p. 329. 


Vol, 59, March, 1937 


s 

Intake of potassium, an important consideration in 
Addison’s disease. R. M. Wilder, E. C. Kendall, 
A. M. Snell, E. J. Kepler, E. H. Rynearson and 
M. Adams.—p. 367. 

*Diseases of metabolism and nutrition. Review of 
certain recent contributions. R. M. Wilder and 
D. L. Wilbur.—p. 512. 


PROTAMINE INSULIN IN DIABETES. Hage- 
dorn discovered that protamines will com- 
bine loosely with insulin, giving flocculent 
precipitates which will produce prolonged 
hypoglycemic effects. Added zinc imparts 
stability and prolongs the activity of insulin 
and protamine insulin. The verdict of pro 
tamine insulin is highly favorable; fewer in- 
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jections and, in most cases, a smaller number 
of units are required to maintain a satisfac- 
tory level of sugar in the blood. The re- 
actions are fewer and less severe, and the 
general health of the patient is frequently 
improved. Greater latitude in the amounts 
of foods may be allowed patients using pro- 
tamine insulin. Good results have been 
obtained with diets high in carbohydrate and 
with diets high in fat and low in carbohy- 
drate. Sodium chloride will reduce the re- 
quirement of the diabetic patients for insulin. 
When given orally in doses of from 10 to 90 
gm. daily it will exert a depressing effect on 
the sugar level. Ill effects were not demon- 
strable and the blood sugar was not raised in 
any instance. The best effectiveness of in- 
sulin and the maximal disposal of dietary 
carbohydrate by each unit of insulin seem to 
be obtained on a diet containing 200 gm. of 
carbohydrate. 


Potassium IN AppiIsoNn’s Disease. The 
potassium content of the diet of patients 
with Addison’s disease affects the course of 
the disease and the development of the symp- 
toms of crisis. The arranging of a diet which 
will contain not more than 1.6 gm. of potas- 
sium requires careful planning. Since such 
a diet is likely to be inadequate in calcium, 
phosphate, iron and vitamins B and G, these 
should be given in pure concentrated form. 


DISEASES OF METABOLISM AND NUTRITION. 
Chief interest in the field of nutrition is at 
present directed toward studies of the met- 
abolic influences of the various vitamins. 
The methods of recognition and treatment 
of states of vitamin deficiency, the effect of 
abnormalities in gastro-intestinal function 
in the production or conditioning of disease 
due to vitamin deficiency and studies of the 
metabolism and physiologic properties of the 
various vitamins are given in detail. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 54, February, 1937 


*Special hydrating solution in infant feeding. F. S. 
Smyth and S. Hurwitz.—p. 71. 
*Eczema in infancy and childhood. 111 
test diets. H.Goodman.—p. 88. 


Elimination 


Infants 
fed on Dryco showed a higher percentage of 


SPECIAL DEHYDRATING SOLUTION. 
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initial weight loss, extending over a longer 
period of time than those given a buffered 
lactic acid mixture. The results were simi- 
lar, whether the solutions were used alone 
or complementary to breast feeding. Loose- 
ness of the stools was frequent and quite 
troublesome with the Dryco formula. Sur- 
prisingly, organisms of the B. Welchii group 
were found in the prepared Dryco solutions 
on three different occasions. Dried milks 
are not always sterile. 


EczeMA IN Inrancy. Elimination test diets 
to be used in stubborn cases of food allergy 
are outlined in detail. These diets are scien- 
tifically balanced to meet the needs of chil- 
dren and adults. The importance of keep- 
ing a notebook for allergy patients is stressed. 
Every item must be recorded, for the sim- 
plest article of food often causes damage. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Vol. 29, February, 1937 


*The iron content of grapes and wine. J. Byrne, L. 
G. Saywell and W. V. Cruess.—p. 83. 


TRON CONTENT OF GRAPES AND WINE. The 
iron content of California grape juice ranged 
from 1.5 to 23 p.p.m., depending on the de- 
gree of contamination with dust and soil. 
The iron content decreased markedly during 
fermentation. Addition of sulfur dioxide 
before fermentation did not affect the de- 
crease in iron during fermentation. The 
average iron content of commercially made 
wines was approximately three times that of 
wines made in the laboratory in glass, indi- 
cating that the juice and wine dissolved iron 
from the equipment. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 117, February, 1937 


*A study of certain metabolites and related compounds 
as precursors of endogenous citric acid. J. M. 
Orten and A. H. Smith.—p. 555. 

*The relation of glycine and serine to growth. R. H. 
McCoy and W. C. Rose.—p. 581. 

*The organic acids of rhubarb. II. The organic acid 
composition of the leaves. G. W. Pucher, H. E. 
Clark and H. B. Vickery.—p. 605. 


Vol. 118, March, 1937 


*The lipid and mineral distribution in the serum and 
erythrocytes of normal children. B. N. Erick- 
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son, H. H. Williams, F. C. Hummel and I. G. 
Macy.—p. 15. 

*Amino acids in staple foods. 
Csonka.—p. 147. 

*On the fractionation of the vitamin Bz complex from 
various source materials. N. Halliday and H. M. 
Evans.—p. 255. 


I. Wheat. F. A. 


PRECURSORS OF ENDOGENOUS CITRIC ACID. 
The disodium salts of malonic, succinic, 
fumaric and malic acids were found to stimu- 
late by far the greatest increases in citric 
acid excretion in dogs, even though they 
produced only moderate increases in urinary 
pH. These dicarboxylic acids or their met- 
abolic degradation products actively enter 
into the formation of citric acid in this 
species and, in that sense, are precursors of 
endogenous citric acid. 


GLYCINE AND SERINE. Satisfactory growth 
has been obtained on diets devoid of both 
glycine and serine. Rats deprived of these 
amino acids increase in weight just as rapidly 
as do controls receiving similar rations sup- 
plemented with glycine and serine. These 
results demonstrate that the amino acids in 
question are dispensable for growth. 


Orcanic Acips oF RHUBARB. The rhu- 
barb leaf contains malic, oxalic, and citric 
acids together with acids of unknown nature. 
The composition differs in various parts of 
the leaf and is profoundly influenced by the 
age of the leaf and the season. 


Lipms AND MINERALS OF BLoop. The lipid 
concentration of the blood plasma in pre- 
adolescent children is lower than in adults. 
The minerals in the serum of normal children 
are strikingly constant, and similar to those 
reported for adults, whereas in the cell they 
exhibit more variability and appear to be 
more susceptible to environmental influences 
such as diet. 


Amino Acips IN WHEAT. The individual 
amino acid content varies in different wheat 
varieties. ‘The protein quality is much bet- 
ter in wheat of higher nitrogen content than 
in that of low nitrogen. ‘The nutritive value 
of the protein of whole wheat flour compares 
favorably with that of casein; among the in- 
dispensable amino acids studied only trypto- 
phane is present at a low level. 
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ViraMin Bz Compitex. The relative po- 
tency of materials, as regards vitamin Bg, 
can be determined by the degree of derma- 
titis developed in rats receiving only vitamin 
B, or Beg and flavin. Induced growth with- 
out protection from dermatitis apparently 
indicates the presence of the filtrate factor 
separate from vitamin Bs. Autoclaving at 
pH 9 for one hour does not appreciably de- 
stroy vitamin Bg in liver filtrate although 
cold storage causes a lossin activity. Whole 
wheat extract is a promising source of vita- 
min Bs. Fractions prepared from whole 
wheat and from liver stimulated growth 
without protecting the rats from dermatitis. 


Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 


Vol. 22, March, 1937 


*Blood chemistry in hookworm anemia. G. G. Villela 


and J. C. Teixeira.—p. 567. 

*Hemoglobin studies on college women with special 
reference to the effect of menstruation. D. 
Duckles and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 607. 


Hooxworm ANEMIA. Observations on per- 
sons suffering from hookworm anemia sug- 
gest that the decrease in plasma albumin 
must be due to a lack of protein in the diet 
and to the state of undernutrition frequently 
found. The low values for cholesterolemia 
were attributed to a diet poor in cholesterol. 
Treatment associated with a rich protein 
diet raises the protein content of plasma and 
therefore contributes to the disappearance 
of edema. 


HEMOGLOBIN StupiEs. The average hemo- 
globin for healthy women, 20 to 27 years of 
age, is approximately 14 gm. per 100 c.c. 
of blood. Hourly fluctuations occur which 
are not consistently comparable at corre- 
sponding hours in different days. There is 
usually a diminution in the hemoglobin 
during menstruation, the amount varying 
considerably with individuals. During the 
postmenstrual phase of the cycle, there tends 
to be a rise in hemoglobin which continues 
slightly during the intermenstrual phase. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 13, February, 1937 


*lron retention in infancy. 
—p. 127. 


G. Stearns and D. Stinger. 
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*The conservation of blood iron during the period of 
physiological hemoglobin destruction in early in- 
fancy. G. Stearns and J. B. McKinley.—p. 143. 

*A comparative study of the respiratory quotient 
following the ingestion of glucose and of fructose 
as affected by the lactic acid and carbon 
dioxide changes in the blood. G. Bachmann 
and J. Haldi.—p. 157. 

*Effect of diet on the constancy of the urinary nitrog- 
enous constituents excreted daily by pre-school 
children. J. E. Hawks, M. M. Bray and M. Dye. 
—p. 179. 

*Further experience with the measurement of heat 
production from insensible loss of weight. L. H. 
Newburgh, M. W. Johnston, F. H. Lashmet and 
J. M. Sheldon.—p. 203. 

*Improved growth in rats on iodine deficient diets. 
R. E. Remington.—p. 223. 


Vol. 13, March, 1937 


*A study of the effect of vitamin B and iodine on the 
weight, iodine content and structure of the thyroid 
gland of the rat. M. D. Carpenter and G. R. 
Sharpless.—p. 235. 

*The composition of milk from stock rats and an ap- 
paratus for milking small laboratory animals. 
W. M. Cox and A. J. Mueller.—p. 249. 

*A consideration of the nutritive state in the metabo- 
lism of women during pregnancy. F.C. Hummel, 
H. A. Hunscher, M. F. Bates, P. Bonner, I. G. 
Macy, and J. A. Johnston.—p. 263. 

*The influence of carbohydrate of nitrogen metabolism 
in the norma! nutritional state. P.S. Larson and 
I. L. Chaikoff.—p. 287. 

*The influence of lack of vitamin A in the diet on the 
phagocytosis promoting properties of the blood 
serum. E. Gellhorn and J. O. Dunn.—p. 317. 


TRON RETENTION IN InFANcy. The iron re- 
tention of 14 infants varying from 7 to 54 
weeks of age was studied throughout 107 
three-day balance periods. The only baby 
given human milk was never in negative 
balance, although the retention was always 
smal]. Those given cow’s milk feedings 
alone, lost an average of 0.05 mg. of iron 
daily. Neither egg yolk nor spinach, in 
the amounts given, increased the iron reten- 
tion. Special iron-rich cereal or ferric am- 
monijum citrate caused a definite increase in 
iron retention. An intake of approximately 
0.5 mg. of iron per kgm. of body weight is 
necessary to insure a retention of iron. An 
intake of 1 to 1.5 mg. per kgm. permitted 
ample retention, whether the source of iron 
was food or ferric salt. 


CONSERVATION OF IRON IN EARLY INFANCY. 
The blood iron of infants under 2 months 
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of age reached a minimal value between 4 
and 6 weeks of age. The iron excretion 
during the period studied was always greater 
than the intake. A dietary source of iron 
appears to be desirable well before 6 months 
of age. 


R. Q.’s oF Fructose AND GtucosE. In 5 
experiments in which 50 gm. of gl! cose was 
ingested, there was generally no ixcrease in 
the lactic acid or decrease in the c irbon diox- 
ide content of the blood. The ingestion of 
the same quantity of fructose led in each 
instance, within 15 minutes and later, to an 
increase in blood lactic acid and an attend- 
ant decrease in the carbon dioxide content of 
the blood. A portion of the fructose may 
have been converted into fat. 


DretT AND Urinary NITROGEN. The 
amount of total urinary nitrogen, urea and 
creatinine excreted by 6 children on constant 
medium protein diets varied to approxi- 
mately the same degree as the values for 
diet nitrogen. The increase in the protein 
content of the diet caused the values for 
total nitrogen, urea, ammonia and creatine 
to be more variable. The change in diet did 
not seem to influence the variability of the 
data for acidity, uric acid, amino acid or 
creatinine. Individual children tended to 
react in a similar manner both to the con- 
stant diet and to the change in the protein 
content of the diet. 


HEAT PropucTion. Man possesses a mech- 
anism designed to rid him of a fixed percent- 
age of the heat produced within his body, by 
vaporization of water. Conditions that 
cause him to feel uncomfortably warm or 
cool will disturb this relationship. Dis- 
comfort is a signal for the environmental 
adjustments, by changing the rate of activity 
or making the surroundings more suitable. 


GrkowTH ON IODINE DeFIcIeNtT Diets. The 


subnormal growth of young rats fed a goiter- 
producing diet is improved when part of the 
wheat gluten is replaced by purified casein, 
dried pig liver or dried brewers’ yeast. 
Equal gains were produced with 10 per cent 
casein, 1 per cent liver or 2 per cent yeast. 
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Purified casein carries sufficient iodine to 
render it unsuitable for use in goiter-produc- 
ing diets. Yeast was without effect on 
degree of goiter but liver aggravated the 
condition. 


VitaMIn B, IoprNE AND THyror. Vitamin 
B deficiency alone did not affect the size, 
structure, or iodine content of the thyroid 
gland of the rat. Rats fed a diet deficient 
in vitamin B and containing 0.0038 per cent 
iodine developed a thyroid gland that micro- 
scopically similated colloid goiter. This 
condition did not develop when the diet 
contained 0.019 per cent iodine or vitamin B. 
These results suggest that some factor pres- 
ent in yeast, lost when yeast is autoclaved 
and not supplied by a vitamin B containing 
extract, causes an increase in the iodine con- 
tent and concentration of the thyroid. 


Compos!TION oF Rat Mitx. On analysis, 
more than 600 cc. of milk from stock rats, 
obtained by means of a micro-milking device, 
showed solids approximately three times as 
concentrated as in cow’s milk. Compared 
to human and cow’s milk, rat milk is low in 
carbohydrate, and high in protein and fat. 


METABOLISM OF PREGNANCY.  Uninter- 
rupted metabolic balance studies reveal 
significant variations among individuals un- 
der similar circumstances. The results indi- 
cate that the maternal nutritive state and 
physiological constitution are important and 
should be considered when interpreting diet- 
ary requirements for pregnancy. 


CARBOHYDRATE ON NITROGEN METABOLISM. 
The most pronounced sparing of nitro- 
gen occurs when the extra carbohydrate is 
ingested at the same time as the meal or 
within an hour after it. As the interval 
between the ingestion of these 2 foodstuffs is 
lengthened, the nitrogen spared by equal 
amounts of carbohydrate ialls off until fi- 
nally, when the interval is greater than 4 
hours, no sparing occurs. Even when as 
much as 50 gm. of carbohydrate is adminis- 
tered at intervals far removed from the time 
of protein feeding, no nitrogen retention 
occurs. 
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VITAMIN A AND PHacocytTosis. Rats which 
under the influence of vitamin A deficiency 
developed marked clinical symptoms, such 
as loss in growth and body weight, xeroph- 
thalmia, infections of skin and mucous mem- 
branes, may show either increases or de- 
creases in the normal phagocytic index. 
This is due to the fact that the infectious 
processes which occur under vitamin A de- 
ficiency elicit the production of antibodies to 
an increased degree during the earlier states 
of the vitamin A deficiency. Later on the 
production of new antibodies does not keep 
pace with the demands of the organism. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 
and Dental Cosmos 


Vol. 24, February, 1937 


*Diet in relation to gingivitis: field observations in New 
Guinea. R. M. Kirkpatrick.—p. 197. 


Dret IN RELATION TO GrnNGIviTIs. In a 
statistical survey of the oral conditions of the 
natives on the Island of Manus, New Guinea, 
it was found that those living principally on 
taro (a bulb of a lily-like plant) had better 
developed dental arches and showed a smal- 
ler incidence of acute or subacute Vincent’s 
infection of the gingivae than the natives 
living on sago. The lack of essential food 
constituents in the sago diet may be partly 
responsible for the predisposition of the 
gingivae of these people to severe fusospiro- 
chetal infections. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 


Vol. 108, February 6, 1937 


*Dark adaptation and vitamin A. P. C. Jeans, E. 
Blanchard and Z. Zentmire.—p. 451. 

*Keto-cholanic acids in the medical management of 
low grade gallbladder disease. C. F. G. Brown 
and R. E. Dolkhart.—p. 458. 

*Calcium and iron in blood formation. Current com- 
ment.—p. 479. 


Vol. 108, February 20, 1937 


*Protamine and insulin preparations. Current com- 
ment.—p. 644. 


Vol. 108, February 27, 1937 


*Dietetic, parenteral and surgical treatment in peptic 
ulcer. 1. J. Sandelweiss.—p. 700. 

*Myasthenia gravis in children. H. B. Rothbart.— 
p. 715. 
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*Endemic goiter and iodine content of water, milk and 
pasture. Editorial.—p. 729. 


Vol. 108, March 6, 1937 


*Neonatal line in human growth. Editoria!—p. 807. 


Vol. 108, March 13, 1937 


*Severe endemic pellagra. T. D. Spies, A. B. Chinn, 
and J. B. McLester.—p. 855. 

*Prevention of goiter in Michigan and Ohio. O. P. 
Kimball.—p. 860. 

*Dermatitis from dyed and otherwise treated citrus 
fruits. E.F. Traub, R. E. Gordon and L. S. Van 
Dyke.—p. 872. 

*Amebiasis in food handlers in San Francisco. M. K. 
Iverson and H. G. Johnstone.—p. 875. 

*Is milk cancer’s ally? Current comment.—p. 889. 


Vol. 108, March 20, 1937 


*The treatment of pellagra. Editorial—p. 974. 
*Exercise in diabetes. Editorial.—p. 974. 


Dark ADAPTION AND VITAMIN A. A new 
photometer and a technic for its use in the 
determination of ability to adapt to darkness 
have been developed. Of 23 children, eight, 
or 35 per cent, had abnormal test results by 
this new technic. A survey of a group of 
37 local school children showed 19 per cent 
to be subnormal and 5 per cent borderline. 
These results indicate that vitamin A de- 
ficiency is more frequent than has been 
generally assumed. 


GALLBLADDER DIsEASE. There appears to 
to be no justification for using the low fat, 
low cholesterol dietary management in the 
treatment of low grade gallbladder disease 
except in a few special cases. The writers 
recommend keto-cholanic acids to stimulate 
the flow of hepatic bile, hourly feedings of 
milk and cream to stimulate the emptying 
of the gallbladder, and antispasmodic medi- 
cation. This was found to be the most 
effective type of therapy from the standpoint 
of objective and subjective improvement in 
cases of chronic cholecystitis. 


CALCIUM AND IRON IN BLoop ForMATION. 
There is a close relationship between iron 
and calcium in the formation of erythrocytes 
and hemoglobin. The characteristic and 
abnormal blood picture resulting from a se- 
vere restriction of inorganic salts in the food 
can be changed toward a normal condition 
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by adding only calcium to the diet of rats. 
The addition of iron at this point was with- 
out effect. If iron alone was added to the 
salt-poor ration at the outset, it exerted a 
favorable effect on the blood cells until the 
available store of calcium in the sketeton had 
been depleted. 


PROTAMINE AND INSULIN PREPARATIONS. 
Protamine zinc insulin does not replace insu- 
lin in all cases or under all circumstances. 
It may be used alone or concurrently with 
the administration of unmodified insulin. 
The choice of technic of administration de- 
pends on such factors as the diet of the pa- 
tient, exercise, and pathologic complications. 


Peptic Utcer. Approximately 90 per cent 
of patients with ulcer attacks treated in 
private practice became symptom free after 
careful dietetic-alkali management, com- 
pared with approximately 75 per cent of 
remissions in the charity clinic groups. 
Greater financial worries, lack of codperation, 
social maladjustments, and improper and 
perhaps insufficient food probably explain 
the lower percentage of remissions in the 
clinic series. Emotional conflicts were fre- 
quently present and difficult to relieve. 


MYASTHENIA GRAVIS IN CHILDREN. In one 
family there were 4 cases of myasthenia 
gravis in brothers. Evidence in these cases 
suggests that this disease is familial and 
possibly hereditary. 


GoITER AND IODINE CONTENT OF WATER, 
MILK AND PasturRE. Remarkable differ- 
ence in the incidence of thyroid enlargement 
among girls of school age in English counties 
led to the study of the water and milk supply 
of 2 districts. In the Somerset district, the 
average iodine content of the water was 2.9 
micrograms per liter, with 35.7 per cent of 
the girls showing enlarged thyroids. In 
Suffolk, the water contained 8.2 micrograms 
per liter with an incidence of enlarged thy- 
roid glands in girls of 3.7 per cent. The 
analysis of milk and pasture samples led to 
results that were identical for the two dis- 
tricts. Factors other than a difference in 
the water supplies may be involved. 
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NEONATAL LINE In HuMAN GrowTH. Cer- 
tain periods in human growth and metabo- 
lism bring with them deep-seated metabolic 
changes. A possible explanation from a 
clinical standpoint, for enamel disturbances 
in deciduous teeth, has been suggested as 
being incident to the shock of birth. Neo- 
natal lines in the teeth constitute a perma- 
nent biological landmark which can be used 
to determine the amount and also the qual- 
ity of the enamel and dentin laid down be- 
fore and after birth. 


PELLAGRA. Only 3 deaths occurred in the 
50 cases of severe endemic pellagra treated 
in a hospital where the previous death rate 
had been 32 per cent. The signs and symp- 
toms, the predisposing dietary insufficiency, 
the clinical course of the disease and the re- 
sponse to treatment of these patients were 
the same as those of pellagrins previously 
studied. These observations show that en- 
demic pellagra responds to the administra- 
tion of a high caloric, high protein diet, large 
amounts of yeast, adequate rest and good 
nursing care. 


PREVENTION OF GoITER. Salt can be iodized 
accurately and a high standard of efficiency 
maintained. This is the least expensive and 
the most satisfactory method of any yet 
devised to supply deficient food iodine in 
endemic goiter districts. Attempts to inter- 
est and educate the public need not be con- 
cerned entirely with the deformity of the 
neck, but also with the number of cases of 
feeblemindedness, the many cases of cretin- 
ism and myxedema, the many boys and girls 
who do not mature normally through pu- 
berty, and the thousands of large tumorous 
goiters with an occasional cancer, each of 
which is only a sequela of endemic goiter. 


DERMATITIS FROM DyED Fruits. For the 
past two years some citrus fruits have been 
treated with various dyes in addition to the 
other chemicals used for aging, ripening and 
preserving against molds and decay. Two 
patients were seen with a dermatitis from 
handling such fruits. The dye and chemicals 
used did not penetrate to the inside of the 
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peel. These dyes are not generally irritants 
but may affect some skins. 


Amesrasis. A _ protozoological survey of 
1,072 food handlers in public dining rooms 
and kitchens in San Francisco shows that 22 
persons or 2.04 per cent were infected with 
Endamoeba histolytica. The concomitant 
protozoan infections were correspondingly 
low. 


MILK AND CANCER. Some preposterous ar- 
guments are made to show that cancer rates 
are higher in the states using the most milk. 
It may easily be shown that life expectancy is 
longer in the states using the most milk be- 
cause of better nourishment in those states. 
It must be remembered that more than 90 
per cent of deaths from cancer occur in per- 
sons over 40 years of age. 


TREATMENT OF PELLAGRA. Pellagra caused 
more deaths in 1930 than all diseases listed 
as communicable except pneumonia, tu- 
berculosis and influenza. Alcoholic pellagra 
and endemic pellagra have the same clinical 
symptoms and similar lesions. The success- 
ful form of treatment includes administration 
of a high caloric diet, also high in protein, 
large amounts of yeast, adequate rest, good 
nursing care and, in certain cases, intrave- 
nous injection of large doses of a potent liver 
extract. Simultaneous administration of as 
much as a quart of whiskey a day (to pa- 
tients accustomed to that amount) does not 
interfere with the effectiveness of treatment. 


EXERCISE IN DraABETES. The utilization of 
muscle glycogen during exercise results in a 
hypoglycemia which is effectively counter- 
acted by the rapid hydrolysis of liver glyco- 
gen. Thus, a working patient will require 
less insulin, for the same amount of carbohy- 
drate catabolized, than a resting patient. 
However, when the diabetic condition is 
severe and several hours have elapsed since 
insulin and food were given, the immediate 
effect of exercise may be an elevation of the 
blood sugar level. For exercise to exert its 
maximum benefit, sufficient insulin should 
be available in the body at the time of exer- 
cise. 
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Public Health Reports 


Vol. 52, February 26, 1937 


Lactoflavin in the treatment of canine blacktongue. 
W. H. Sebrell, D. J. Hunt and R. H. Onstott.— 
p. 235. 
LACTOFLAVIN IN TREATMENT OF BLACK 
ToncuE. It has been shown that the symp- 
toms of vitamin G deficiency in rats are due 
to a deficiency of riboflavin in the diet. 
When five dogs were given this substance in 
relatively large doses no improvement in 
acute blacktongue was noticed. This adds 
further evidence to the view that riboflavin 
is distinct from the blacktongue-preventive 
factor. 


Southern Medical Journal 
Vol. 30, February, 1937 


*The treatment of myasthenia gravis. S. S. Riven 


and M. F. Mason.—p. 181. 
Vol. 30, March, 1937 


*Diseases of the nervous system caused by nutritional 
deficiency. E. Wexberg.—p. 334. 

*Dietary deficiencies as a cause of anemia. 
Clough.—p. 342. 
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TREATMENT OF MYASTHENIA GRAvIS. The 
combination of symptomatic care with the 
administration of amino acids, ephedrine 
and “prostigmin” when needed, constitutes 
the most satisfactory plan of treatment for 
myasthenia gravis at the present time. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SysTEM CAUSED 
BY NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCY. Besides the 
vitamin B group, the fat-soluble vitamin 
seems to be involved in diseases of the nerv- 
ous system. Even antiscorbutic vitamin C 
has to be considered. Therapeutic results 


INSTITUTION 
The American Restaurant 


Vol. 20, February, 1937 


*What modernization means to your restaurant. A. 
P. Shaw.—p. 28. 

*Let’s use more color-appeal to sell food. 
—p. 31. 

What’s wrong with restaurant advertising. 
—p. 33. 

How to make better pies with canned peaches. 
Strause.—p. 34. 

*Improving your employees’ efficiency. 
ardson.—p. 38. 


H. Ewing. 
D. Stone. 
M. B. 


F. M. Rich- 
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are encouraging enough to justify recom- 
mendation of therapeutic high vitamin diets 
in all cases of (1) non-specific or alcoholic 
neuritis and polyneuritis, (2) combined tract 
degeneration and transverse myelitis, and 
(3) acute and subacute “toxic”? psychoses, 
such as states of confusion, delerium tremens 
and hallucinosis. In cases with a specific 
infectious or toxic etiology, a high vitamin 
diet may be useful as an accessory treatment. 
This diet is also recommended for cases of 
polyneuritis from lead or arsenic poisoning 
and postdiphtheritic polyneuritis. 


DIETARY DEFICIENCIES AS A CAUSE OF ANE- 
MIA. Deficiencies of various kinds are the 
primary causes of many types of anemia. 
An absolute lack of iron is relatively rare in 
adults but is common in infants and small 
children. It has been found that 50 per 
cent of the women of the poorer classes 
showed an anemia which was severe in 15 
per cent of the cases. An average daily 
iron intake was only 10 mg. and in many 
cases was 6 mg. or less. The inorganic iron 
in the food is present chiefly in the form of 
ferric salts. In the normal stomach the acid 
changes the ferric salts to the absorbable 
ferrous salts. This reaction will not take 
place in a neutral or alkaline medium. A 
deficiency of vitamin C causes an anemia 
which may become severe. A suitable diet 
is the first essential in the prevention of 
anemia. If the function of the gastro-intes- 
tinal tract is disturbed or if the anemia has 
already developed, it is usually necessary to 
supplement the diet with iron, vitamins or 
liver as the case may require. 


MANAGEMENT 


*A cost-eye view of modern menu-planning. H. E. 
Stiles.—p. 41. 


Vol. 20, March, 1937 


Dollars in deep fat. H.C. Siekman.—p. 40. 

French-fried foods as profit-makers. H. Ewing.— 
p. 41. 

Win dessert profits with banana pies. 
—p. 45, 

*A cost-eye view of modern menu-planning. 
Stiles.—p. 49. 

A variety of Lenten menu specials.—p. 54. 

“Restaurant operating costs. Horwath and Horwath. 
—p. 56. 


M. B. Strause. 


H. E. 
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MOopveErRNizaTION. While food is the most 
important factor in a successful restaurant, 
the four senses: smell, hearing, vision, and 
touch, reacting to factors other than food, 
should not be overlooked. Too much mod- 
ernization is as bad as too little. Warm 
colors and an intimate note are the keynotes 
on which to plan the air-conditioned dining 
room. 


EyE-APPEAL TO SELL Foop. Color will 
make an average dinner taste better. The 
use of relishes, jellies and other garnishes not 
only add a different taste sensation but also 
help add interest to the meal. 


EMPLOYEES’ EFFICIENCY. A new employee 
introduced and shown the plant lay-out be- 
fore he starts will become a more valuable 
worker. A check list to be matched by 
qualifications of the best worker available 
when hiring saves money and helps in reach- 
ing a fair wage decision. Recommends use 
of U. S. Employment Service, and particu- 
larly the material gathered by the occupa- 
tional research project in restaurants of 13 
cities in different sections of the country, to 
be published in an illustrated manual. 


MeENvu MERCHANDISING. The first in a series 
of articles on menu planning and merchan- 
dising from Carder’s, Inc., Chicago, explains 
the three types of planning factors on the 
menu: demand items, profit items, and mar- 
ket “buys”. The objective in menu plan- 
ning is to balance the demand items on the 
menu by the profit makers, and keep the 
latter in front of the guests at all times by 
making them especially attractive in price 
and appearance. Raise your prices rather 
than cut portions. Keep your menu open 
for any good day-by-day buys. 


Menu MERcHANDISING. The second in the 
series on menu planning and merchandising 
articles points out that today food cost must 
be kept below 45 per cent to assure profit. 
A stated food cost percentage can only be 
made if 2 problems are wisely solved: the 
charge to be made on “demand” items; the 
selection of other items that can be sold at a 
profit yet appeal to another group of cus- 
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tomers. Explains method used in determin- 
ing the pricing of “demand items” to assure 
a 45 per cent profit. A sample record card 
for chicken fricassee with dumplings, 65¢, is 
given to illustrate the data needed on every 
menu item, since it gives the actual number 
of portions prepared and served on all pre- 
vious days as well as the actual portion cost. 
These cards are invaluable in menu planning 
and in buying. Records and accurate cost 
accounting are essential factors in modern 
management. 


OpeRATING Costs. Shows one method of 
working out your gross profit from food sales 
percentages. 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 37, January, 1937 


*How new exteriors rejuvenate old buildings.—p. 9. 

New life for old entrances and lobbies.—p. 15. 

*More efficient heating at lower cost. T. S. Aveson, 
Jr.—p. 25. 

Air conditioning methods for income properties. C. 
M. Burnam, Jr.—p. 31. 

*Spray painting cuts costs and improves results.—p. 
a. 

Common sense rehabilitation of old toilet rooms.— 
p. 45. 

Essentials of good lighting.—p. 48. 

Some practical pointers on modernizing kitchens.— 
p. 60. 


Vol. 37, February, 1937 


*The selection, training and supervision of employees. 
J. C. Alexander.—p. 28. 

*Systematic inspections keep employees efficient. J. 
C. Leeper.—p. 30. 

Rehabilitation advice earns management profits. R. 
B. Tarkington.—p. 44. 


Exteriors. Building exteriors call to the 
attention of the passerby the possibilities 
of the interior of that building. Effects 
should be clean-cut, neat, streamlined. 


Heatinc Costs. A table of comparative 
results of heating operations in four buildings 
is given, showing how the installations and 
control system adopted reduced the fuel and 
labor costs. 


Spray Parntinc. Makes only one coat 
necessary, saves 25 per cent paint, much 
labor and result is a job that is more evenly 
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applied and looks better than when brush 
is used. 


EmpLoyEEsS. Selection, training, and super- 
vision of employees assure the maintenance 
of desired standards. Gives lucid evaluation 
of those qualities which make a superior 
foreman, responsible for the results of em- 
ployees. 


INSPECTION. An inspection check list for 
determining efficiency of employees, operat- 
ing methods and routine. The primary pur- 
pose underlying inspection is to maintain 
operating efficiency at such high standards 
that new tenants will be attracted and old 
tenants retained. 


Journal of Home Economics 


Vol. 29, February, 1937 


*The lunchroom—an essential school activity. M. 
Hemmersbaugh.—p. 73. 

Advertising from the standpoint of the consumer. 
M. E. Winkelhake.—p. 88. 

Recipe writer—new model. M. Lindsay.—p. 93. 

A second shelf on home economics research. S. L. 
Smith.—p. 96. 

Grades in commercial standards.—p. 104. 


Vol. 29, March, 1937 


An experimental course in methods of consumer edu- 
cation. R. S. Hadsell.—p. 145. 

* A study of juiciness and flavor of standing and rolled 
beef rib roasts. A. M. Child and G. Esteros.— 
p. 183. 

Effect of pan on temperature of baking and tenderness 
of angel food cake. S. J. Reed, E. V. Floyd, M. 
S. Pittman.—p. 188. 


ScHooL LuncHRooM. Home _ economics 
graduates with a foods and nutrition or in- 
stitution management major are managers of 
the lunchrooms in the schools of the Cleve- 
land centralized school lunchroom system on 
a business but non-profit basis. Purchasing 
is done from the central office on contract 
with competitive bids based on definite speci- 
fications. A testing kitchen works for stand- 
ardization in recipes, portions, quality raw 
food, and price control. All equipment re- 
ceived is tested at the warehouse before 
distribution. In setting selling prices, mar- 
gin between selling price and cost is kept 
close so that the relation which receipts from 
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one item on the counter bear to total receipts 
isimportant. If milk constitutes 25 per cent 
of all sales, a mill or two wields a big influ- 
ence on profit or loss of lunchroom operation. 
Sales appeal from the standpoint of nu- 
tritional adequacy is advanced by low price, 
attractive displays and quality food. 


EXPERIMENTS ON Roast BEEF. Conclu- 
sions drawn from experimental research on 
rolled and standing rib roasts of beef when 
cooked to 58°C (137°F) interior temperature 
at 149°C (300°F) show that standing rib 
roasts have a slightly larger quantity of 
juice, slight tendency to have a richer qual- 
ity of juice, have less total loss in cooking and 
require less cooking minutes per pound and 
less total cooking time than the correspond- 
ing rolled roasts. No consistent difference 
in flavor was detected between standing and 
rolled beef rib roasts. 


The Horwath Hotel Accountant 


Vol. 17, February, 1937 

The occupancy complex.—p. 2. 
*The trend of business in hotels.—p. 3. 
Vol. 17, March, 1937 


P. Simon.—p. 3. 
E. M. Bywell.—p. 4. 


*How to determine a fair rate. 
Data on room service sales. 

Complimentary rooms.—p. 6. 
The trend of business in hotels.—p. 7. 


Foop AND BEVERAGE Costs. Wholesale 
price index for food was 1 per cent lower in 
November 1936 than for corresponding 
month in 1935. Food costs in hotel res- 
taurants per dollar sale were reduced 5 per 
cent in November 1936 from the cost in 
November 1935. 


Room Rates. A simple method for arriving 
at a fair average rate as a basis for scaling 
room prices is as follows: Determine the 
total of all fixed charges, namely, rent or 
charges in lieu of rent; taxes; insurance and 
depreciation on equipment; interest on in- 
vestment (land and building). From this 
total for fixed charges deduct all rentals re- 
ceived from stores to get the net cost for 
fixed charges, allowing a 60 per cent occu- 
pancy of a given number of rooms available 
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for a year we find the number of rooms sold. 
Total rooms sold divided into net cost for 
fixed charges for the year gives a charge per 
room. In turn, operating items, namely, 
unapportioned expenses, direct room ex- 
penses and profits from departments other 
than rooms are calculated to the same total 
of rooms sold for the year. But before the 
rate schedule can be made up the average 
single rate must be arrived at by taking into 
consideration the occupancy of double rooms 
versus single rooms sold, and also the fact 
that the cheapest rooms also sell first. 
Tables and factual data are given to explain 
each step in the calculations necessary to set 
up a reasonable rate schedule per room. 


Hospitals 


Vol. 11, February, 1937 


*Central diet tray service in a hospital of 100 beds. 
A. M. Hughes.—p. 41. 

New hospitals for old. The 1936 report of American 
Hospital Association Committee.—p. 59. 

The library of the American Hospital Association. 
W. P. Morrill.—p. 103. 


Vol. 11, March, 1937 


*Planning the hospital dietary department. P. W. 
Swern.—p. 74. 

Maintenance of plumbing for the hospital. L. B. 
Stine.—p. 90. 

Maintenance painting in the hospital. W. J. Cham- 
pion.—p. 92. 


CENTRAL TrAy SERVICE. Lists equipment 
and number of dietary department employ- 
ees in kosher hospital kitchen serving 100 
patients. Dietitian visits each patient every 
morning to get order for dinner, supper, and 
following morning breakfast. The “hot 
plate” with metal cover is used for all pa- 
tients and their trays are set up in kitchen 
under dietitian’s supervision and put in 
insulated trucks to be taken immediately to 
floors where they are checked again by die- 
titian before being sent to patient. Cold and 
hot beverages are put on top of truck and 
poured just before the tray is delivered. 
Twenty-five patients are served in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. The advzntages of this 
type of service are enumerated. 


KITCHEN PLANNING. Stresses importance 
of the dietitian’s making known her ideas 
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on construction of the kitchen while the 
plans are still on paper. She must visualize 
the handling of the food from delivery in the 
unprepared state to disposal of all waste. 
Selection of the type of tray service must be 
made early. Kitchens should be centrally 
located and dietitian’s office easily accessible 
to all hospital personnel. A definite rela- 
tionship in the dietary division between floor 
area and bed capacity is shown in the two 
curves from which approximate probable 
areas required for the kitchens and produc- 
tion areas and the dining room areas can be 
determined, based upon hospital bed capac- 
ity. Labor-saving devices and food lifts to 
carry trays from kitchen to floors are recom- 
mended. Hospital floor plans and layouts 
are given showing the “T” type; “U”’; “H”; 
double ““Y”’; “E”’; and triple “Y” type plans. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 43, January, 1937 


*The responsibility of the dietitian in patient care. 
D. Pruitt.—p. 19. 
*The chef answers. W. M. Shaw.—p. 27. 


Vol. 43, February, 1937 


International dishes for the hospital cuisine. W. M. 


Shaw.—p. 27. 
Rice in the hospital diet. B. B. McLean.—p. 28. 
Grinstead food price index.—p. 34. 


Vol. 43, March, 1937 


Planning the Easter menu. W. M. Shaw.—p. 32. 


Fish notes.—p. 37. 
Grinstead food price index.—p. 38. 


MENTAL Hospitats NEED DIETITIANS. 
Meals for mental patients, contrary to cur- 
rent opinion, should be as attractively and 
carefully prepared as for the normal patient. 
Having a trained dietitian in charge of the 
food service with entire responsibility for 
its smooth running results in money saved 
and worries reduced for the superintendent. 
A summary of the dietitian’s duties, as set 
forth in the Hospital Year-book, gives, at a 
glance, what may be expected of her. Warns 
against divided authority between steward, 
chef and dietitian. Shows a working plan 
for any mental hospital in adding a dietary 
department and expresses preference for one 
large kitchen against several smaller ones. 
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DeEsseRTS. Many recipes for fillings, icings, 
cakes and cookies. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 31, February, 1937 


If I were building a new hotel. S. O. Strucksberg.— 
p. 172. 

Forms for efficient housekeeping operation.—p. 180. 

*Social life of a busy manager and how. R. O’Conke. 
—p. 183. 

*42 reasons for success or failure.—p. 185. 

What America is eating.—p. 212. 


Club plate arrangements for February menus.—p. 216. 


SociaL Lire. A discussion of how much 
social contact a manager should have with 
his guests 
PERSONALITY Traits. A_ straightforward 
discussion of various personality traits neces- 
sary for foods work. 


The Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 45, January, 1937 


Cuts costs and boost revenue.—p. 22. 
*How to make money serving food. 
—p. 32 


K. L. Williams. 


Vol. 45, February, 1937 


A modernized coffee shop.—p. 15. 
How to make money serving food 
p. 27 
*Insurance protection for bank loans 
—p. 38 


K. L. Williams.— 


C. T. Hubbard. 


Vol. 45, March, 1937 


*Luncheon and dinner combinations served in the 
coffee shop at Palmer House, Chicago.—p. 15. 
Examination questions for hotel students. Depart- 
ment of hotel administration, Cornell University. 
—p. 20 

*Union Pacific’s Idaho winter sport’s development.— 
p. 22 

A combination dining room, grill, bar, and cocktail 
lounge.—p. 21 

*How we in America have arrived at modern decora- 
tions. J. H. Hopkins.—p. 38. 

*Big little things that make for profitable operation 
J. Hayes.—p. 53 


PROFIT IN Foop. Suggestions from K. L 
Williams of John P. Harding Hotels, for 
making food profits include: inspection of 
garbage and careful buying to eliminate 
waste; a check on the integrity of employees 
and training of employees to efficiency; creat 
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ing products of quality and variety at profit 
when commercial products become unsatis- 
factory, such as a bakeshop or a printing 
press. Outside catering proved excellent 
opportunity for additional profit. 


INSURANCE Protection. A careful survey 
may disclose inexpensive alterations which 
reduce insurance rates, especially in fire and 
liability. Analytical surveys reveal misin- 
terpreted clauses which call for correction. 
New risk hazards may be pointed out. 
Complete coverage by insurance enhances 
credit. A professional survey expert should 
make a risk analysis and inventory at regular 
intervals since new hazards develop con- 
stantly. 


Poputak Menus. Chef Boles of Palmer 
House checks all food supplies against menu 
every night. A self sustained kitchen keeps 
the Coffee Shop an independent unit. Popu- 
lar entrees are varied in theme and rotated 
on the menu to maintain high percentage of 
orders. Recipes of the unusual and popular 
dishes are given and illustrations of their 
service are included in the article. The 
most original dishes include scrambled eggs 
in bologna cup, fig cream tart, southern 
ham grill, creole juanita, boneless chicken 
wings on nut shortcake, Dutch apple cake 
(made of baking powder biscuit dough) 
served with melted old English cheese and 
Canadian bacon. 


Sun VALLEY LopcE. Article includes a de- 
scription of interior decorations, construc- 
tion materials, list of equipment used with 
manufacturers’ names, guest rates and op- 
portunities offered in new luxury hotel lo- 
cated near the town of Ketchum. The 
hotel is designed to promote the comfort of 
ski enthusiasts and other devotees of out- 
this Sawtooth 
Mountain region of south central Idaho. 


door sports available in 


MopvERN Decoration. Gives a sketch of 
decorative features of the Victorian period 
and the evolution into modern principles of 
design; also gives general advice on selection 
of wallpaper, lighting fixtures, pictures and 
color selection for modern design, stressing 
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comforts as the keynote of today’s decora- 
tions. 


PROFIT FROM SMALL ITEMS. Gives hints 
on small ways to profit in hotel operation, 
such as charging for telephone calls, check- 
ing on the mechanical plant, use of written 
records for goods consumed, and strategy to 
be used for the chronic complainer. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 48, February, 1937 


Good will by wire. R. P. Sloan.—p. 49. 

Laundry in modern terms. R. P. Sloan.—p. 75. 

Managing the maids. A. Labelie.—p. 94. 

*A dietary department grows up. M. E. Smith.— 
p. 98. 

*How do you buy? H. W. Cooper.—p. 100. 

Food for thought.—p. 106. 

March breakfast and supper menus. F. B. Floore.— 
p. 108. 


Vol. 48, March, 1937 


Buying in a big way. H.W. Cooper.—p. 85. 

Avoiding mistakes in building. M. H. Foster.—p. 89. 

Planning meals for veterans. G. M. Bulman.—p. 106. 

*The china purchase act. J. C. Gliemmo.—p. 108. 

*Fast freezing for desserts. L. G. Graves.—p. 110. 

April breakfast and supper menus. Sr. M. Victoria.— 
p. 114. 


10 YEAR’s GRowTH. Changes ina Houston, 
Texas hospital dietary department since 
1926. Suggestions of value to anyone hav- 
ing opportunity to improve her department. 


StaTE InsriTuTION Buyrnc. Where the 
food budget determines the standard of serv- 
ice there must be fluctuation in the one or 
the other. When storage facilitates permit, 
cost can be cut down by large quantity buy- 
ing. Otherwise contracts may be made for 
parts of total order to be delivered at stated 
intervals. Merchants must be familiarized 
with the quality of food desired and must 
bid on a competitive basis. A gross under- 
bid is usually indicative of an inferior article. 
All meats, butter, eggs, cheese and poultry 
should be federal graded and certified. 
Specifications on all items are necessary if 
the buyer is to be fully protected. The 50 
and 100 pound bulk unit will cut down costs 
appreciably in cereals, dried fruits, etc. The 
federal grading service is helpful for canned 
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goods. Table with estimated ration cost of 
all classes of food to aid in determining allo- 
cation of funds for food budget. 


CHINAWARE FOR INsTITUTIONS. To insure 
economical buying of chinaware for institu- 
tion service, a careful check of the essential 
principles of manufacture must be made. 
Vitrified ware should be selected. The 
glaze protecting the china must be of ade- 
quate quality. Over-glaze designs will not 
withstand dish washers and _ washing 
powders. A heavy weight china does not 
indicate long life or strength. 


Fast FREEZING. New processes and im- 
proved machinery are meeting the rapidly 
increasing demand for frozen desserts and 
beverages in institutions. Lower freezing 
and hardening temperatures quicken pro- 
duction and improve quality. Modern 
machines feature compactness, ease of opera- 
tion and time-saving devices, and assure 
uniformity of products. The relatively low 
up-keep of machines, together with low-cost 
production counteracts the initial expendi- 
ture which ranges between $1000 and $1600. 


Personnel Journal 


Vol. 15, February, 1937 


*On Lewis’ prospect list. C. S. Slocombe.—p. 273. 

‘Lraining programs for government employees. E. E. 
Olson.—p. 283. 

*Training of adult workers. C. G. Simpson Jr.—p. 
288 


Vol. 15, March, 1937 


Salaries of executives. E. L. Thorndike and B. P. 
Beckwith.—p. 312. 

*Efficiency ratings. R. L. Hill.—p. 330 

*Good working conditions for eyes. C. E. Ferree and 
G. Rand.—p. 333. 

*Temperament tests as personnel aids. G. W. Wads- 
worth Jr.—p. 341. 


IMPROVING EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS. A 
labor relations study of one member company 
of the National Electric Manufacturer’s 
Association illustrates the advantages of 
employee representation for better labor 
relations. This audit shows the causes and 
how to eliminate employee dissatisfaction, 
and proves that the top management can 
better industrial relations 
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TRAINING ADULT WorKERS. Adult train- 
ing is essential to improvements in any busi- 
ness enterprise. Formal training is being 
replaced by lectures, conferences, films, and 
training on the job. Results should be 
measured to ascertain progress. It is wise 
to set up lines of promotion as well as a 
transfer policy of moving employees into jobs 
for which they are better fitted. 


EFFICIENCY Ratincs. Ratings tend to be 
unsatisfactory to personnel directors who 
confuse performance with potential ability. 
Performance scales do not necessarily form 
a bell curve as do ability scales. Thus a 
simple job for a group of equal ability may 
show a straight curve rating the group as 
excellent. 


RELIEVING EyE STRAIN. For the eye work- 
ing under artificial light or feeling strain, 
tests should be made for optimum intensity, 
susceptibility to glare and need for color 
correction. Tests which could be performed 
by personnel directors are described. 


TEMPERAMENT TESTS. Temperament tests 
have proved useful in placing employees 
into congenial groups, in detecting psychotic 
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cases among applicants for positions, and in 
helping employees readjust to existing prob- 
lems. Care must be exercised in the use of 
such tests. No score should be arbitrary 
but should be correlated with observation 
and follow-up. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 40, February, 1937 


Decorating the small dining room.—p. 114. 
Men pay well for good home flavor.—p. 117. 
*Dining with the Ebersoles.—p. 121. 


Vol. 40, March, 1937 


Child’s steps out and up.—p. 188. 
*Boise’s new mechanical restaurant.—p. 194. 
Bob Jahrling remodels again!—p. 207. 


WomMEN AS MANAGERS. Visits to many 
restaurants indicated that women generally 
run better restaurants than men. They are 
more enthusiastic, more successful with new 
ideas, and study foods more than the aver- 
age man in the business. 


New Type RESTAURANT. Food conveyors 
eliminated a large per cent of the overhead 
by reducing help and increasing seat capac- 
ity. They save the time and patience of 
patrons. 





NEWS NOTES 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion will hold the thirtieth annual meeting 
in Kansas City, Missouri, June 21-25. Of 
special interest to dietitians will be the 
meeting of the food and nutrition division, 
with Dr. Icie Macy and Inga Allison among 
the speakers, and that of the institution 
administration division with Effie I. Raitt, 
Dr. Kate Mrs. Oliver 
Dodge and Mr. Myron Green as speakers. 


Daum, Quindara 


American Red Cross, Flood Relief. As a 
part of the mobilization of Red Cross dis- 
aster relief forces, M. Faith McAuley, Mame 
T. Porter and Dorothy Zeman entrained for 
regional Tennessee, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Evansville, In- 
diana, where they were assigned as adminis 
trative dietitians. 


offices at Memphis, 


Their chief function was 
to supervise operations that dealt with food 
such as the supply unit, food production and 
service. Three home economists, Mildred 
Swift, Mrs. Esther Baldwin and Mrs. Walter 
M. Hoefelman, were put in charge of feeding 
in towns where almost the entire population 
had to be fed. Many local dietitians and 
home economists from health departments, 
dairy councils, schools, hospitals and cafe- 
terias had been on the scene from the first, 
working to supplement the services of the 
above group. 

Food problems were varied and there was 
a great deal of instability about situations. 
The number of people to be cared for in- 
creased or decreased with little warning and 
the length of time refugees would be a prob 
Most of the 
and churches and other public buildings were 


lem was unknown. schools 
equipped for satisfactory preparation and 
service of food. Later, when these build 
ings had to be evacuated, adequate kitchen 
layout and equipment had to be considered. 
So far as possible, equipment such as wash 
boilers, tubs, pails, etc., were selected which 
could later be put into practical use in homes 

Directions for mass feeding and aids in 
estimating quantities of foods in terms of 100 
Menus 


were set up for supply officers 


based on foods in warehouses and for use in 


~ 


ow 


future purchases were made available with 
large quantity recipes for cooks. Inspec- 
tion trips were made to feeding centers to 
first-hand 
situations. 


secure information on feeding 

As soon as the mass relief was terminated 
and the rehabilitation period began, assist- 
ance was given the case working staff on 
adequate weekly allowances of food to fami- 
lies. Local dietitians and home economists 
helped in setting these up and in the inter- 
pretation of recognized standards of nutri- 
tion in terms of local habits and customs. 
Advisory nutrition leaflets on marketing, 
food values, menus, etc., were provided social 
case workers. 

Wherever possible, the dietitians and home 
economists codperated in the educational 
and health programs planned for refugee 
camps. Posters were arranged in dining 
halls, talks given, and slides of entertaining 
and educational value shown 

The practical way in which these women 
used their heads as well as their hands, 
throughout the flood area, emphasized anew 
their dependability in times of national crisis. 


Catholic Hospital Association. The 
twenty-second annual convention will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 14 
18, 1937. 


conferences. 


There will be two pre-convention 
The Conference on Hospital 
Administration will be held June 11 and 12, 
and the Conference on Nursing Education 
will take place on June 12 and 13, at Loyala 
University, Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Bulletin of the Texas State Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 
comer to the select group of state bulletins 


The February issue of this new 


containing interesting papers by members of 
has been received at the 
The Bulletin is excellently 


the association, 
JOURNAL office 

arranged and most attractive in appearance 
Irene Pope Hardy of the Rice Institute, 


Houston, Texas, is editor. 


Johns Hopkins Hospital Dietitians’ Di- 


rectory. A copy of this booklet has been 
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received at the JOURNAL office. It contains 
ter of more than 250 graduates 


us training course since 1922. 





one-half of the total number 





ince graduation, many of 
hese are still engaged in professional work 
Many of the alumni are engaged in work 
in foreign countries. Evelyn Mary Hale 
28, is science lecturer, Gloucester Teachers 
College of Domestic Science, Gloucester, 
England; Edith Hook °30, is supervisor of 
teaching of home economics in the Northern 
District, Kent, England; Estelle Nesbit °24, 
is at the Peiping Union Medical College, 


Peiping, China; and Winifred Stenhouse ’34, 





is principal of the Memorial College of 
Household Arts and Sciences in Kirribilli, 
Sydney, Australia 

While tl 
hospital we 





e majority of graduates are in 
k, 


of the other specialized activities of dieti- 





there is a good representation 


tians. Several are ergaged as managers of 


commercial food institutions; some are in 


research work 


Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
The Providence Evening Bulletin recently 
carried the announcement that Dr. Esther 
L. Batchelder, head of the home economics 
school at the college, has opened the new 
home economics building. This structure 
has laboratories for art, psychology, textiles, 
clothing, food, a kitchen unit, dining room, 
lecture hall and classrooms. Dean Bat 
chelder said that the staff ‘‘will offer a new 
sequence of courses and more opportunity for 
electives to suit the needs of students pri 
marily interested in homemaking, and also 


g for such work as that 


for those preparing 


associated with extension service, social 


service, nursing or commercial positions of 


arious types’ 


Family Welfare Society. The March 24, 
1937 edition of the Providence Evening 
Bulletin contained an interview in which 
Mrs Jary s D. Case told of the work of this 
society in aiding applicants in a financial 
ang educational way very two weeks 
Mrs. Case writes a page of ideas on house 
hold topics, such as spring tonics, winter 


qaiet Italian diet and cosmetics Before 
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her association with the Family Welfare 
Society, Mrs. Case prepared a booklet on 
food and budgeting which is used in many 
cities The success of this booklet has 
prompted the publication of a series entitled 


‘*For-the-Family”, issued by the society 


Yonkers Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. Mary Lou Heaton, former teacher 
and dietitian, was appointed as health edu 
cation sec retary of the association on 
March 1 
University of North Dakota, taught school 
in that state and in Montana for a number 


Miss Heaton, a graduate of the 


of years. She took special training in nu 
trition at Grasslands Hospital, had field 
experience with the Westchester County 
Department of Child Welfare, and, most 
recently, was hospital dietitian at the New 
York Infirmary. She will arrange health 
talks for organizations of the city, show 
health movies, prepare exhibits and distrib 
ute literature, and will participate in the 
“Early Diagnosis Campaign” of the asso 
ciation in an effort to educate the public on 


the prevention of tuberculosis. 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. A dinner at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. on April 8, 1937, marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bureau 
The toast mistress was Dorothy Kirchwey 
Brown, and the speakers were: Hon. Wil 
liam E. Borah; William L. Chenery; Grace 
\bbott; Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan; Hon 
Frances Perkins; Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 


velt 


Mrs. Florence Lee Bowers, of Washington 
and Alexandria, Virginia, died on Sunday, 
February 14, 1937 after a brief illness. She 
was a graduate dietitian of Freedmen’s 
Hospital and until her death, was doing 
voluntary work in the Food Clinic of the 
hospital Mrs. Bowers possessed much 
charm of personality and she will be sadly 


missed by her many friends and associates 


Lenna F. Cooper, president-elect of the 
\merican Dietetic Association, is the junior 
author of a paper with Dr. John L. Kantor, 


entitled ‘‘The Dietetic Treatment of Consti 
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NEWS NOTES 


pation with Special Reference to Food Fiber” 
published in the Annals of Internal Medicine 
for January, 1937. 


Elizabeth Guilfordand Williedell Schawe, 
of the Home Economics Bureau, Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, are the authors of 
“A Nation-Wide Nutrition Program” ap- 
pearing in Public Health Nursing for March 
1937. 
specialists as consultants can be translated 


They show how the use of nutrition 


into better nursing service to the family and 
the community. The advisory service they 
describe has set a pattern for the use of 
specialists on a state and nation-wide scale, 
by nursing groups and agencies. 


Dr. Amalia Lautz, formerly at the State 
Teachers College of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, who has been serving as acting profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been appointed professor of 
foods and nutrition at Peabody. Dr. Lautz 
is teaching the advanced nutrition courses, 
the food and physiological chemistry pre- 
paratory for nutrition, and institution man- 
agement. She is directing masters’ theses 
and programs for students majoring in nu- 
trition and dietetics. 


Eleanor F. Wells, director of the School of 
Homemaking, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, Providence, R. I. writes that the 
state has formed a nutrition council made up 
of representatives from the medical, dietetic, 
home economics and nursing associations. 
Marjorie Heseltine was a speaker at the 
second meeting of the State Nutrition Coun 
cil held recently. 


Pearl V. Metzelthin, specialist in nutrition 
and dietetics, has been appointed consultant 
and director of food research for American 
Airlines, Inc., according to the New York 
State Journal of Medicine. Mrs. Metzel 
thin was formerly food consultant for the 
Royal Dutch Air Lines in Europe 


California Dietetic Association. In Feb 


ruary the association held a council meeting 


to consider revisions of the state constitution. 
The object in revising the present constitu- 
tion was to make it correspond with that of 
the revised Constitution of the national 
Association. 

The Southern branch of the California 
Dietetic Association held its meeting on 
March 9 at the Los Angeles County Medical 
Building. 
Social Service Group. 


This was a joint meeting with the 
Dr. Sands of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital discussed child clinics. 

The February meeting of the Los Angeles 
Section was held at the Los Angeles County 
Medical Building on the first of February. 
Mrs. Lois Stuckey, chief dietitian at the 
Glendale Sanatorium, spoke on the prin- 
ciples of planning meatless diets. Dr. Helen 
Hopkins read a paper on “Feeding the In- 
fant and the Runabout Child”. 

The annual meeting of the Western Hos- 
pital Association was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel April 12-15. Programs and exhibits 
for the dietitians were held on April 14. 


Canadian Dietetic Association is holding 
its second annual meeting in Montreal, 
May 27-29. Ruth Park, the president, has 
extended greetings and a cordial invitation 
to any members of the American Dietetic 
Association who wish to attend the meetings. 
An interesting programme is being planned. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. I. M. 
Rabinowitch of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital and Dr. Grant Fleming, dean of McGill 
Medical School, and Lute Troutt. 


Chicago Dietetic Association held the first 
The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1937: presi- 
Michael Reese 
Hospital; vice-president, Sue Head, Michael 


meeting of the year January 20. 


dent, Margaret Cowden, 
Reese Hospital; secretary, Edith Graham, 
Passavant Memorial Hospital; and treasurer, 
Mary Edna Golder, St. Anne’s Hospital 

The February meeting was held at the 
Nurses’ Residence of Cook County Hospital 
\fter 


conducted 


Dr. Leon Unger spoke on “Allergy” 
the talk the 
through the building and served tea in the 


members were 
Nurses’ Lounge 

The annual dinner was held at the Black- 
stone Hotel in March Dr. Bert W. Cald- 
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well was the speaker of the evening. 


The 


speake rs of the previous year were guests ol 


he association at this meeting 
Detroit Dietetic Association held a Christ 


mas party in December at the Hospitality 
New 


Harper and Henry Ford Hos 


Center in the Center Building with 
students from 
pitals acting as hostesses. 

The January business meeting was at 
Grace Hospital with the following speakers: 
Dr. Lloyd L. Ely, medical director, Frederick 
“Crystallin Insulin’; and Dr 


Eaton, 


Stearns Co 
Cc. D 
Insulin.” 


Grace Hospital, ‘‘Protamine 


In February, slides were shown demon- 
strating the value of homogenized foods and 
milk for infants and in special diets. 

At the request of the director of bureaus 
of the Detroit Department of Public Welfare, 
the Committee on Community Relations 
and Education of the Detroit Dietetic Asso- 
ciation arranged a series of talks for the su- 
pervisors and case workers in the six welfare 
These talks 
were given at the regular staff meetings of 


centers in the City of Detroit. 


the supervisors and case workers and were 
attended by: 50 case supervisors, 95 family 
case workers, 93 senior students, 38 junior 
students, 36 family investigators and 10 
special investigators 

The subjects dealt with were: ‘Budget 
Building,” ‘‘Deficiency Diseases”, “Buying 
with the Relief Budget”, ‘‘Planning Meals 
from Relief Allowance’, and “Special Diets 
on Relief Allowances”’. 

Increased interest in the problem of budg- 
eting and nutrition as met by the social 
worker was evidenced by the replies to the 
questionnaire sent out to the supervisors 


Valuable 


suggestions and constructive criticisms were 


and case workers of each district. 
given by the various workers. 

Dorothy Valaska resigned from St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Detroit to take a position with 
the Grosse Pointe Country Day School as 
dietitian 

Ann Reahl, formerly of Baltimore, is now 
dietitian at St. Mary’s 

Esther Farnsworth, formerly of the Henry 
Ford Hospital, is now at Stouffer’s Restau 
rants in Cleveland 


LN 
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dietitian at 
Holland 


Bernadette Condon is 
Ford Hospital. She comes from 
City Hospital, Holland, Michigan. 


Agnes Howe, formerly dietitian at Evan- 


now 


gelical Deaconess Hospital, is now with 
Stouffer’s Restaurants in Philadelphia. 

Verna Johnson was recently appointed die 
titian at Deaconess Hospital. 

Kathryn Henig is an assistant at the 
Woman’s City Club. 

Madeline Wiseman, formerly of Cran 
brook, Bloomfield Hills, has gone to Jackson 
County Sanatorium in Jackson, Michigan. 

Alice Smith, president of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation, is with the City Physician’s Office 
as consulting dietitian. 

Neva 
nomics in Hawaii, is returning to the states 
in June for a summer’s vacation. 


Purlman, a teacher of home eco- 


Dorothy Phillips is now head dietitian at 
Woman’s Hospital. 

Jennie Bang, a former student at Henry 
Ford Hospital, is now assistant at Woman’s 
Hospital. 

Enid Everson, a former student at Henry 
Ford Hospital, is now dietitian at the Wyan- 
dotte General Hospital, Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan. 


District of Columbia Dietitic Association 
held its January meeting at Children’s Hos- 
pital with Miss Latson and Miss Nelson as 
hostesses. The program was an unusually 
interesting one with the following speakers: 
Grace Bulman, superintendent of dietitians, 
Veteran’s Facilities, spoke on “Dietitics in 
the Veteran’s Facilities Hospitals”; Ruth 
Atwater, of the National Canner’s Associa- 
tion, talked of her work with that organiza- 
tion; Mable Ashenfelter, chief dietitian in 
the Government Cafeterias, described the 
cafeteria recently opened in the new Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Alva Tyler, one of the 
dietitians at Woodward and Lothrop’s, dis 
cussed some of the problems that confront a 
dietitian in a department store tea room. 

The annual dinner meeting on February 9 
was held jointly with the District of Colum- 
bia Home Economics Association at the Ken- 
nedy-Warren Hotel. Dr. Oscar B. Hunter, 
nationally known pathologist, was speaker 


of the evening. At the speakers’ table were: 
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ROZEN DESSERTS” is a carefully selected 
collection of tested recipes ... some for des- 
serts to be made in a mechanical refriger- 
ator—some ina hand-turned freezer. Sauces, 
appropriate to serve on these frozen des- 
serts, are included. All of these tested recipes 
illustrate how Irradiated Pet Milk makes 
rich-flavored, fine-textured frozen desserts 
and velvety-smooth sauces that are more 
wholesome and less expensive than those 
made with whipping cream, coffee cream 
or ordinary milk. 


These frozen desserts and sauces are more 
wholesome because they contain an extra 











(enter 


~I 


™s 


large amount of the much-needed whole 
milk, as well as extra vitamin D. They con- 
tain fewer calories than if they were made 
with whipping cream or coffee cream be- 
cause an ounce of Pet Milk has 43 calories 
where an ounce of whipping cream con- 
tains 88 calories and an ounce of coffee 
cream 56 calories. They cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk is much less expensive 
than whipping cream or coffee cream. It 
costs less generally than ordinary milk. 


Copies of “Frozen Desserts” are available 
to you for distribution to your students. 


Good 
%, ° Bureau 
NOusexgerine Mae 









PET MILK COMPANY, 1450e Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 
__copies of “Frozen Desserts” 
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Dr. Roy Lyman Sexton, honorary member 
of the association, Eva Marks, president, of 
the local association, Mary Philbrick, vice- 
president, Lee Sartell, secretary, Ruth Mot- 
tley, treasurer, Miss Shelton, president of 
the home economics association, Miss Smith, 
corresponding secretary of the home eco- 
nomics association, and Katheryn Heitshu, 
president of the Virginia Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Five members of the Virginia Dietetic 
Association came from Richmond to attend 
the dinner 

The March meeting was held at the Walter 
Reed Hospital Army Medical Center. A 
sound film was shown through the courtesy 
of Isabel] Young of the American Can Com- 
pany. Helen Burns, hostess, arranged for 
the use of the hall and the operation of the 
machine at the Medical School. Miss 
Young was entertained at dinner at the 
A.A.U.W. by members of the association be- 
fore the meeting 


Florida State Dietetic Association. The 
third annual meeting was held at the Suwan- 
nee Hotel, St. Petersburg, Florida, on April 
5, 1937. Officers of the association are: 
president, Anna M. Tracy; vice-president, 
Pearl Laffitte; secretary-treasurer, Florence 
Bey; and chairmen of sections—Professional 
Education, Jennie Tilt, Community Educa- 
tion, Anna Mae Sikes, and Diet Therapy, 
Helen Davis; Program chairman, Margaret 
R. Sandels; Local Arrangements, Inez Acree. 

At the business meeting reports of officers 
and section chairmen were read, and Mr. F 
A. Bartley gave an address on ‘“‘What the 
Buyer Should Know About Coffee” 

Pearl Laffitte presided at the luncheon, at 
which the speaker was Mrs. Martha Stetson, 
R.N., Pinellas County Health Unit, ““Com- 
mon Problems of the Public Health Nurse 
and the Nutritionist”. Dr. Leah Ascham, 
director, Home Economics Research, Geor 
gia Experiment Station, spoke on “Available 
Jron in Nutrition” at the program following 
the luncheor 

\fter the dinner, members attended the 
open meeting of the Florida Medical Associa 
tion, with Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medi-al Associa 


lion, as speaker 
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Illinois Dietetic Associaticn met on 
March 12-13 at University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, with interested participants engaged in 
educational, hospital, state institution, de 
partments of public welfare, community edu 
cation, social security, social service, and 
other phases of nutrition work, in attendance 

Evelyn Smith, Harriet Barto, and Helen 
Underwood of the University, assisted by 
committees, planned and smoothly executed 
a program which included: ‘‘Heredity and 
Human Affairs”’ by Elmer Roberts, professor 
of animal genetics; ‘Advertising as a 
Buyer’s Guide”’ by F. A. Russell, professor of 
business organization; ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in the Manufacture of Dairy 
Products” by P. H. Tracy, associate profes- 
sor of dairy manufactures; “Current Re- 
search in Nutrition” by Julia Outhouse, 
associate professor of nutrition; ‘‘Current 
Research in Foods” by Majel McMasters; 
“Flower Arrangements” by H. B. Dorner, 
professor of floriculture. In addition to 
the above speakers from the University 
faculty, Christine Pensinger, Department of 
Public Welfare, Springfield, Illinois, reported 
on nutrition work in the state institutions, 
and Alberta Childs, Infant Welfare Society, 
Chicago, assisted by others, reported on 
Community Education. 

The dinner presided over by. Beulah 
Hunziker, president; the luncheon presided 
over by Harriet Barto of the home economics 
faculty, and planned, artistically executed, 
and expertly served by University students 
as a project; and the tea, with touches in- 
spired by St. Patrick, given by the Urbana 
group at the Women’s Residence Hall, con- 
vinced all in attendance that palate and eye 
as well as mind had been splendidly planned 
for at this, the first state meeting held out- 


side of Chicago 


Kentucky Dietetic Association. The 
fourth annual meeting was held on April 2-3 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington 
\nna Coulton Thompson, of Fulton, gave a 
radio broadcast ‘““The Home Economist in 
Her Own Home”. Lute Troutt was guest 
speaker at the luncheon on April 2. The 
following papers were presented: “New 


Phings in Nutrition” by Marietta Eichel 
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Menu Making 
Suggestions 


a 
Buying 
Specifications 
* 
Standardized 
Portions 
% 


Tested Food 
Formulas 





We'll Let Our Users 
Write This Ad for Us 


We could fill this whole space in telling about the AMERICAN MENU 
MAKER SERVICE,—its 800 pages of printed information, its 3,000 tested 
formulas, its specifications for buying, its thousands of menu suggestions, and 
countless other values,—but we would prefer to have our present users tell 
what they think of the service. One line or two from one practicing dietitian 
is worth more to another dietitian than all the praise we could give it. 
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berger, Ph.D., director, Nutrition Service, 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago; “Diet as a Factor in Endemic Goitre”’, 
J. Farra Van Meter, M.D., Lexington, Ky.; 
“The Relation of Narcotic Addiction to 
Public Health”, Lawrence Kolb, M.D., chief 
medical officer, U. S. Public Health Hospital, 
Lexington; Walter 
Allen Price, professor of entomology, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; “Feeding Children in 
University Hospital’, Lute 
Troutt; “Relation of Diet to the Metabolism 
of a Child Retarded in Growth”, Chi Che 
Wang, Ph.D., Cincinnati; and “Buying and 
Cooking of Meats”, Inez Willson, director, 
Department of Home Economics, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago. 
Officers of the association for 1936-7 are: 


“Unwelcome Guests’, 


the Indiana 


Florence Imlay, president; Grace Covey, 
vice-president; Mary H. Gillaspie, secretary; 
Sunshine Colley, treasurer; Mary Connor, 
historian; Ethel Grundmeier, Community 
Education; Nellie Bandeen, Administration; 
Diet Therapy; Statie 
Erikson, Professional Education. 


Marie Wigginton, 


Maryland Dietetic Association. At the 
February meeting the association was the 
guest of the staff dietitians and students of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The unusual 
program was a play written and directed by 
the dietary department under the super 
vision of Mrs. Eloise Trescher and Helen 
Baughman, “Inside the Clinic or Every- 
The cast 
of 24 characters included student and staff 


man and His Stomach,” in 5 acts. 


dietitians, a volunteer worker, an obese Ne 
gro patient, an undernourished white patient, 
a medical social worker, the doctor in charge 
of clinic, and various diabetic patients, etc 

The play depicts the work being done in 
It deals with 

By request 
the play was presented later at the March 
meeting of the Maryland League of Nursing 
Education 


the out-patient department. 
humor, pathos and education. 


Requests for copies of the play 
have been received from other food clinics 
in the East 

The March meeting was held at the Col- 
Mc- 


and 


lege Club in Baltimore. Dr. Ivan E. 


Dougle, Department of Economics 
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Sociology of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
was the guest speaker. Dr. McDougle’s 
topic and Bad 
portrayed the living conditions of a high 
per cent of food-handlers. 

The new Enoch Pratt Public Library of 
Baltimore has been the center of much inter- 
est. Its twelve spacious windows on the 


“Good Food Housing” 


front offer varied displays of interest to the 
public. The association has been very for- 
tunate the past two years to have one win- 
dow for display purposes during the two 
weeks preceeding the annual meeting. 

The annual state meeting was held in 
Baltimore April 16-17 at the Emerson Hotel. 
Miriam Connelly of the University Hospital 
was chairman of the program committee. 
Letitia Stockett, professor of literature and 
art of the 
the banquet speaker, and her subject, “A 
Day in Old Baltimore’’, of interest to all. 
The speaker’s recent book, Baltimore, A 
Not Too Serious History, has been well 
received. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, School of Hygiene, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, sailed for Geneva 
April 2 to serve at the session of the League 
of Nations Mixed Committee on Nutrition. 
His associate professor, Dr. H. D. Kiuse, 
spoke at the Saturday morning session. 
Colleen Cox, dietitian at the Memorial 
Hospital of Cumberland, Maryland, and 
assistant editor of the JouRNAL was the 


Friend’s School in Baltimore was 


luncheon speaker. Marguerite Betts, die- 
titian at the Maryland College for Women, 
presided at the meetings. 

Mrs. Alice Lambert, nutritionist, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Baltimore chapter, has ac- 
cepted the appointment as chairman of the 
Community Education Section. 

Phyllis Rowe, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
has taken a leave of absence for several 
Kathleen Lewis has 
charge of the Dietary Department during 
Miss Rowe’s absence. 


months due to illness. 


Blanche Swanson, therapeutic dietitian, 
University of Maryland Hospital, has taken 
a leave of absence for two months to recu- 
perate from a recent illness. 

Doris M. Barker, former graduate of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, recently dietitian at Los 
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Alamos Ranch School, Otowi, New Mexico, 


has returned for an advanced course in 
dietetics 


Mary Lithgow, graduate of Glasgow Col- 


Scotland and graduate nurse, Royal 


lege, 
Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow, is tak- 
ing an advanced student course in dietetics 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Miss Lith- 
gow will soon leave for Scotland to resume 


her duties as dietitian 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
Mrs. Mary Pascoe Huddleson was the guest 
the March dinner meeting 
Marble, who 
Pennsylvania Hospital, is dietitian at the 


speaker at 
Geneva graduated from 
Massachusetts Women’s Hospital. 
Mrs. Janet 


dietitian at the Robert Breck Brigham Hos- 


3arkley McGinn is assistant 
pital. She is replacing Miss Scradski, who 
accepted a position at the University Hos- 
pital Clinics, Chicago 

Mrs. Beula Becker Marble, with Dr 
Aub and Dr. William Salter, is conducting 
classes in dietetics, for third year Harvard 
Medical 


with a course in endocrinology 


School students, in conjunction 
Mrs. Bernice Levine Simmons has resigned 
Beth Hos- 
pital and has moved with her husband to 
Hollywood book is 


being made into a movie 


as assistant dietitian at Israel 


where Mr. Simmons’ 
Dorothy Levy has accepted a position as 


assistant dietitian at Beth Israel Hospital 


The Milwaukee Dietetic Associaticn held 
its first meeting in October at the Veterans’ 
Facilities. Dr. Arch B 
Medical Service, 
spoke on “A Survey of Present Day Know]- 


Administration 
Thompson, chief of the 
edge of Vitamins” 

The dietetic staff of Milwaukee County 
Institutions were hostesses at the November 
meeting at which graphic reports of the 
Boston annual meeting were given by Ada 
Bb. Lothe, Theresa Goetz, Frances Kelly and 
Breta L 


Annette Snapper Griem reported 


on the National Restaurant Association 


convention held in Chicago 


held at the 


Breta L 


The Christmas party was 


Gridley Dairy Company Griem, 
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The Mil- 
waukee Downer College Chorus entertained 


nutritionist, acting as hostess 


during dinner with Christmas carols. 

M. J. Stromberg of the Eli Lilly Company, 
presented the subject of protamine insulin 
from the research point of view, at the first 
meeting of the new year 

A meeting was also held at the Smith 
Port 
This is one of the oldest fisheries on the Great 


Fisheries, Washington, Wisconsin 
Lakes and among their projects is the pro 
duction of a fish oil rich in vitamin A and D 
Evelyn Smith gave an interesting account of 
her visit to the Lofoden Islands and fisheries 
along the cost of Norway 

Theresa Goetz and Henrietta Petruschke, 
Veterans’ Administration Facilities, assisted 
in the making of a cake large enough to serve 
4,000 guests at President Roosevelt’s birth- 
day celebration in Milwaukee. 

Margaret Alt David and Pearl Stoecklin 
Hunkel are the proud mothers of new 
daughters 

Doris Johnson, formerly dietitian at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to do research work 
with Helen Parsons. 

Sister Jovita, St. Joseph’s Hospital, has 
been transferred to Denver. 

Helen Du Chene is now at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. Clark is at Milwaukee 
County Hospital and Kathryn Habhegger 


Grace 


is now Mrs. Porter and lives at Waupun, 
Wisconsin. 

Sadie Stolen is now dietitian at Columbia 
Hospital and Helen Dvorak is at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

The association joined the state group at 
the meeting held at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee on April 2 and 3. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association will take 
an active part in the 84th annual meeting 
of the Minnesota State Medical Association 
to be held at the St. Paul Auditorium, St. 
Paul, May 3-5. 

For the first time in the history of the as 
sociation, dietitians have been invited to 
prc-ent an exhibit in the extensive exhibit 
seciion of the state meeting 


slide 


Photographs, 
charts and other illustrative material 
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VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS OF MAN 


III. VITAMIN A 


@ The importance and multiple functions 
of vitamin A in human nutrition are widely 
dealt with in clinical literature. Xeroph- 
thalmia resulting from severe vitamin A 
deficiency is rare in this country, yet the 
etiology of many pathogenic conditions, 
namely, night-blindness, urinary calculi, 
lesions of the nervous system, impairment 
of epithelial tissue and subnormal growth, 
has been linked with chronic avitaminosis 
A (1). 


Minimum human requirements for vitamin 
A are influenced by such variables as size 
of the individual and efficiency of absorp- 
tion. The minimum daily requirement of 
infants has been estimated at 1500 Inter- 
national units, based upon the vitamin A 
content of milk. The need for the vitamin 
is not supplied by 1200 International units, 
while 2000 International units appear to 
be sufficient (2). 


Although the minimum requirement of the 
adult has been estimated to be as low as 
500 International units, the optimum level 
for both older children and adults is prob- 
ably between 3000 and 5000 International 
units per day (3). The League of Nations 


Technical Commission recommends over 
5000 International units of vitamin A for 
the pregnant and for the lactating woman 
(4). 


Since the human requirement is evidently 
high, it is fortunate that vitamin A and 
carotene (pro-vitamin A) are more or less 
widely distributed in natural foods. Out- 
standing sources are some of the highly 
pigmented fruits and vegetables — espe- 
cially the yellow varieties—and also dairy 
and marine products (5). 


These protective foods, preserved by mod- 
ern commercial canning, are readily avail- 
able in all parts of the country throughout 
the year. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that commercially canned foods 
retain their vitamin A potency to a high 
degree (6). The vitamin A potencies of 
certain commercially canned products have 
been recently reported in International 
units (7). From these reports it is apparent 
that commercially canned foods can be 
relied upon to supply quantities of vitamin 
A entirely consistent with the vitamin A 
of the raw product. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


83 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) a.1935.J.Am.Med.Assn.105,1608 


(4) 1936. League of Nations Report on \6) a. 1931. J. Nutrition 4, 267 
b. 1936. Ibid. 106, 996 Physiological Bases of Nutri- b. 1933. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 9, 295 
(2) 1934-35. Am. Pub. Health Assn. tion, League of Nations Publi- c. 1936. J. Nutrition 11, 383 
Year Book, Page 70 cation Department, Geneva (7) a. 1935. J. Home Econ. 27, 658 
(3) a. 1934. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 10,296 (5) 1933. Chemistry of Food and Nutri- b. 1933. Georgia Expr. Sta. Bull 
b. 1936. Indian J. Med. Research tion. H.C. Sherman, 4th Ed. Page No. 177 
23, 741 364. MacMillan. New York c. 1936. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 12,231 
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will be used. The general objective, in 
particular, will be a graphic portrayal of the 
work nutritionists have been doing with 
relief organizations. Lucille R. Townsend, 
president of the Minnesota association, is in 
charge. 

In addition to the exhibit, the dietitians 
have been invited to take an active part in 
the discussions held in connection with the 
Congress of Allied Professions on Monday 
May 3. This congress has been arranged to 
give representatives of all professions allied 
in the care of the sick and the promotion of 
health a chance to discuss common social 
and economic problems. Hospital groups, 


dentists, pharmacists, and social 
welfare agencies will take part in this con- 
ference. C. Rufus Rovem, Ph.D., director 
of the Committee on Hospital Service of the 
American Hospital Association, will speak 
before this congress; also Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association; Rev. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., dean of medicine, St. Louis 
University, and president of the Catholic 
Hospital Association; Dr. Martha Eliot, 
assistant chief, Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Daisy Dean Urch, College of St. Theresa, 
Winona, president of the Minnesota League 
of Nursing Education, and many others. 

Everyone who registers for the congress 
or who is especially interested, in any way, 
in medicine and its problems, will be invited 
to attend all scientific exhibits and demon- 
strations and all scientific sessions of the 
meeting. 


nurses 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
The association arranged a tea on April 11 
in the Perroquet suite of the Waldorf Astoria. 

Members of the association received an- 
nouncements of the annual Biggs Memorial 
Lecture held at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on April 1. Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man was the speaker; his subject, a discus- 
sion of results of recent study of nutrition in 
connection with health and length of life. 

Edith Barber entertained the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. John W. M. Bunker, and 
several guests at a buffet supper in her home 
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on the evening of March 17 prior to the 
meeting at the Academy of Medicine. 
Adelia M. Beeuwkes, author of a short 
paper appearing in this JoURNAL, is now 
attached to the Nutrition Department of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 


New York State Dietetic Association an- 
nounces its eighth annual meeting, to be 
held at Hotel Astor, New York City, May 
20-22 in conjunction with the New York 
State Hospital Association. 

At the opening meeting on Thursday, Dr. 
Walter Eddy, professor of bio-chemistry at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
will speak of “The Progress in the Field of 
Vitamins” and Dr. Thomas Mackie of 
Roosevelt Hospital has for his subject ‘‘Coli- 
tis as an Allergic Manifestation”’. 

The following speakers: Dr. Charles Gor- 
don Heyd, president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. Istar A. Haupt, asso- 
ciate examiner New York State Civil Service, 
and Anna D. Wolf, R.N. director of nursing, 
New York Hospital, will complete the pro- 
gram for the day. 

The first speaker on the following day will 
be Dr. C. W. Munger, superintendent of 
Grasslands Hospital, president of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, and consultant on 


hospital construction. Boris Fingerhood, 
superintendent of Israel Zion Hospital, 


Brooklyn, will represent the New York State 
Hospital Association and will speak at the 
luncheon. 

Dr. Karl Bowman, director of the New 
York City psychiatric service at Bellevue 
Hospital, has chosen an important subject, 
namely ‘Overcoming Fears and Gaining Co- 
operation in the Community and Clinic’. 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, past assistant surgeon, nu- 
trition investigation, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and member of the Technical Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, will speak 
on ‘How the Nutritionist may Influence the 
Health of a Community”. Pauline Murrah, 
Red Cross nutrition consultant, will give a 
survey of “Nutrition Work in New York 
City Department of Health”. 

The itinerary for Thursday and Friday 
includes eight to ten groups dining at one of 
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Do you know... 


a! 


Since so many nutritionists prefer a hot 
whole wheat cereal, enriched with extra 





vitamin B—and since ease of prepa- 


— 


ration is so important in a diet regime 
—you'll be glad to know that Ralston, 
the hot cereal that cooks in 5 minutes, is 


eA WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL...with 
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building, energy-producing elements that 
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e DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... 
pure wheat germ is added to Ralston 
to make it 214 times richer in vitamin 
B then natural whole wheat. 


e PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL... 
tastes so good that the whole family 
likes it—-and each generous serving 
atti costs less than one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. JD, 1751 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo 
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the Chinese, Japanese, Hungarian, Russian, 
Swedish and German restaurants; visiting 
commercial, institutional and steamship kit- 
chens; shopping and theatres; visits to Radio 
City, art galleries and museums. Arrange- 
ments are being planned for.an air trip over 
New York and a luncheon in the skies. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association met 
in Winston Salem, February 6. 
ing session was held at the City Memorial 
Hospital, the afternoon and dinner meeting 
at Salem College. Margaret Baker, die- 
titian of City Memorial Hospital and Eliz- 
abeth Meinung, head of the Home Econom- 
ics Department of Salem College were joint 
hostesses. Margaret Fitzhugh, president of 
the association, presided at both meetings. 
Reports of section activities were given by 
the chairman as follows: Professional Edu- 


The morn- 


cation, Margaret Edwards; Diet Therapy, 
Elsie Community 
Blanche Tansil; Administration, Margaret 
Baker. 

A round table discussion on “Food Prob- 
lems” was led by Dr. Ada Field. More 
standards for North Carolina products was 
stressed. 


Martin; Education, 


A complimentary luncheon was 
extended the group by the Southern Dairies. 

The afternoon program included the fol- 
lowing: Dr. A. E. McMillan, “The Effect 
of Nervous Influences on Digestion’; Cora 
Gray, head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Catawba College, “What is New in 
Nutrition”; Dr. T. T. 
Vitamin Deficiencies”; and Dr. Eva Dodge, 


Frost, ‘‘Sub-clinical 
“Proteins in Pregnancies”. 

Speakers at the dinner meeting were Dr. 
H. E. Rondthaler, president of Salem Col- 
lege and Dr. Wingate Johnson, president- 
elect of the North Carolina Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The April meeting was held at Raleigh 
during the Tri-State Hospital Convention, 
April 22-24 

Plans for the fourth summer session of 


graduate work in home economics at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro have been completed. 
Special emphasis is being placed on dietetics 


and institution management. Dr. Mary de 
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Garmo Bryan will teach in the first session 
which opens on June 9. Last summer S. 
Margaret Gillam taught advanced courses 
in institution buying and administration, and 
Dr. Martha Koehne conducted a seminar 
in nutrition and taught advanced dietetics. 
Students from twelve states attended these 
courses. During the two preceeding sum- 
mers, Dr. Kate Daum,and Anna Tracy 
taught graduate courses in administration 
and institution buying. 
is head of the home economics department 
and Blanche Tansil is in charge of the in- 
stitution economics division. 


Margaret Edwards 


Besides the 
institution economics graduate program, 
courses of interest to extension workers and 
high school and college teachers will be 
offered. A special conference on ‘Modern 
Housing” will be conducted by Marie White. 
A parent education conference on ‘The 
Home, The Child and The Family” will be 
held in July. 
and discussions will also be included in the 
summer program. 

Sarah Dobson, who has directed the 
Greensboro School Cafeterias for the past 
six years, was recently married to Mr. 
Everett Hammond of Leroy, Illinois. Mrs. 
Eloise Milner of Washington, D. C., is the 
new director of the cafeterias. 


Special lectures, unit courses, 


Ohio Dietetic Association. The annual 
meeting was held April 13-14 at the Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lute Troutt, President, American Dietetic 
Association, spoke at the luncheon meeting 
on Tuesday, April 13. Dr. Martha Koehne, 
past-president of the national Association 
was also on the program. 


The Oklahoma City Dietetic Association, 
organized in the fall of 1936, has been meet- 
ing every month at the St. Anthony Hos- 
pital. The officers this year are: Veda 
Bailey, president; Mrs. Marjorie Sewell, vice- 
Mahan, 
secretary and treasurer; and Mrs. Margaret 
Wilkins, reporter. 

At the November meeting Sister Mary 


president; Sister Mary Margaret 


Margaret gave a report of the convention of 
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the American Dietetic Association. Marion 
Weber, of the Children’s Hospital, told of 
her experience at Columbia University last 
summer and discussed the course in large 
quantity cookery. 

Ann Hains, formerly dietitian at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, is 
now administrative dietitian at St. Anthony 
Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

At the December meeting, Dr. Bert Kiltz 
read a paper on diabetes mellitus and dis- 
cussed his experimental work with the new 
protamine insulin. 

At the January meeting, Miss Fritzon, 
who spent last summer in Sweden, gave a 
Pic- 
tures and menus from various places were 
passed around during the discussion. 

In February, Dr. Ben Nicholson spoke on 
“Problems of Child Feeding, from the Age 
of Six Months to Two Years”. At the busi- 
ness session, Miss Hains was elected reporter 
to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Wilkins, 
who has left Oklahoma City. Discussion of 
a state association followed and a committee 
was appointed to make plans for organiza- 
tion and to report these at the next meeting. 
The committee consists of Ann Hains, St. 
Anthony Hospital, chairman, and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Sewell and Mrs. Charles Stuart of Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Mrs. Darrett is now dietitian of the Okla- 
homa City General Hospital in the place of 
Mrs. Margaret Wilkins. Mrs. Marjorie 
Sewell who resigned as chief dietitian at the 
University Hospital, Oklahoma City, con- 
tinues an active interest in the meetings. 

Jane Melgaard, formerly of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, Philadelphia, is now chief dietitian 
of the University Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

Student dietitians of the University Hos- 
pital, Oklahoma City, have attended the 
meetings as guests of the association. 


talk on Sweedish foods and customs. 


Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Abraham Cantarow was the speaker at 
the meeting held at the Jefferson Hospital 
on March 9. His topic was ‘‘Recent Ad- 
vances in Medicine Relating to Nutrition’. 
Dr. Cantarow is an associate in medicine at 
the Jefferson Medical College and_bio- 
chemist of the Jefferson Hospital. He 
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answered many questions for the audience 
and provided an interesting and informative 
evening. Home economics students from 
various colleges in the vicinity were guests 
at this meeting. 

The diet therapy group met at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital on March 30. 
Elizabeth Miller, instructor in dietetics at 
the same institution, led the discussion on 
“Problems in Teaching Nutrition to Student 
Nurses”. Representatives from the League 
of Nursing Education attended and the au- 
dience participated in the discussion. 

The annual dinner, held at the Green Hill 
Farms Hotel on April 13, was a fitting climax 
of the season’s activities. The success of 
the affair was largely due to the efforts of 
Violet Findley, 
nature study and health 
of the Wilmington, Delaware, public schools, 
gave a demonstration on the arrangement of 
flowers. Musical entertainment was also 
provided, and the whole evening was most 
enjoyable. 

The professional education group met at 
the Presbyterian Hospital on April 27 and 
discussed “The Dietitian’s Leisure”. Lila 
G. Hainer, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at Drexel Institute, was chairman of 
the evening. 


the Hospitality Committee. 
supervisor of 


The Rochester Dietetic Association held 
its monthly meeting on February 18 at the 
Strong Memorial Hospital with Grace Car- 
den and her assistants as hostesses. Thirty 
members were present. The vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Fordyce, presided at the 
meeting. 

At the business meeting a letter of resig- 
nation from the president, Ethel Lewis, 
was read and accepted and it was voted that 
she be succeeded by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Fordyce. Following the business meeting, 
Mr. Fred Willson, manager of the Rochester 
Better Business Bureau, gave a talk on the 
functions of the bureau, how it is operated 
and its value to the consumer. Refresh- 
ments were served by the hostesses. 

The March meeting will be a bridge party 
at which the married members of the asso- 
ciation will be hostesses. 

Irene V. Brownson resigned her position at 
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We’ve added Gerber’s Liver Soup to the 
Gerber family because of the most in- 
sistent demand we've ever had for a 
product—a demand which came largely 
from doctors! 

In this fine soup, intended especially 
for use with infants, children and adults’ 
special diets, Gerber combines 
beef liver, carrots, potatoes, 
lima beans, celery, tomatoes, 
onions, barley, wheat germ and 
salt. When liver is introduced 
into a low iron-content diet 

(the usual milk, sugar and cod 








YOU asked for this ‘Rew Arrival! 


liver oil diet of infants) there is an in- 
creased retention of iron. To the adult 
requiring a fibre-free diet, Gerber’s 
Liver Soup is excellent because it pro- 
vides all the benefits of liver without the 
fibre. Furthermore, it is very palatable. 

As in all Gerber products, Gerber 
scientific methods of straining 
and cooking, in absence of air, 
with the evaporation of excess 
moisture, makes possible a high 
conservation of beneficial prop- 
erties. A sample will be sent, 
free, on request. Use coupon. 


l Gerber Products Company, 235 | 

Fremont, Michigan I 

© Please send me sample can of your new Liver I 

| Soup with Vegetables. | 
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the Rochester General Hospital to accept a 
This necessitated her 
resignation as publicity chairman of the 
Rochester Dietetic Association. 

Alice M. Karslake, formerly of Strong 
Memorial Hospital, has resigned to take up a 
new position with the Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


position in Michigan. 


Texas State Dietetic Association. The 
third annual convention was held in Dallas 
at the Baker Hotel on April 2 and 3 with 
McCollum, 
president of the Dallas Dietetic Association, 
Dallas at the 
Friday morning session. 


the following program: Mert 


welcomed the dietitians to 
opening of the 
Irene Pope Hardy, president, presided at this 
Mary E. Smith, 
Memorial Hospital, Houston, who spoke on 
remainder of 
the day was spent on the campus of the 


session and introduced 


’ 


“Employee Training”. The 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
where luncheon was enjoyed in the new 
senior dining room. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Ercel Ep- 
pright, Home 
nomics, Texas State College for Women, 


director Department Eco- 
presided. 
of the Texas State College for Women, gave 
a paper on ‘‘Accounting”. ‘Improving Nu- 
trition for Low Income Families” 


Lee E. Johnson, of the faculty 


was dis- 
cussed by Laura Neal Love, chief home 
economist, Region 8, Home Settlement Ad- 
ministration. Sallie F. Hill, editor, Home 
Department, Progressive Farmer Magazine, 
discussed “The Dietitian in the Business 
Field”’. 
mercial Dietetics’ was led by S. Margaret 
Gillam, director of nutrition, New York Hos- 
pital, New York City. 
tributed to this discussion: Rosa Spearman, 
supervisor, Dallas Public School Lunch- 
“School Elizabeth 
King, foods editor Dallas Morning News, 
‘Newspaper’; Rouetta Day Blinks, food 
consultant, 


Round table discussion on ‘‘Com- 


The following con- 


rooms, Lunchrooms”’; 


“Radio”; Ruth Cooper, home 
economics consultant, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
Inc., Dallas and New York, “Advertising’’; 
Gertrude Umlang, personnel director, Dun- 
Dallas, ‘“‘Restaurants’’; 
Frances Low, Methodist Hospital, Houston, 
‘Hospitals’. 


ton’s Cafeteria, 


After a trip over the beauti- 
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ful campus and through the new buildings, 
tea was served by the Home Economics De- 
partment. The group then returned to 
Dallas for a theater party which was followed 
by a smorgasbord supper. 

Saturday morning, the South Texas Die- 
tetic Association entertained with a break- 
fast for S. Margaret Gillam who came to the 
convention as the guest of the South Texas 
Dietetic Association. 
sion, Margaret W. Weeks, dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, presided when Lola A. Blair, 


At the morning ses- 


extension specialist in foods and nutrition 
spoke on “Nutrition Work in the Extension 
Field”. “Newer Developments in Diabe- 
tes” was discussed by David W. Carter, Jr., 
M.D., Dallas. A round table on diet ther- 
apy was led by Lorraine Warnken, dietitian, 
Scottish Rite Hospital, Dallas. The group 
then went to the Stoneleigh Courts Hotel 
for the “Greater Texas and Pan-American 
Luncheon”. At this time the reports of the 
section chairmen were given. 

The afternoon session was the high point 
of the meeting when S. Margaret Gillam 
spoke on “Purchasing of Food Supplies for 
Institutions”’. this discussion, 
Streit, manager, Scottish 
Rite Dormitory, Austin, talked on ‘‘House- 
keeping”. The 
A most enjoyable two day meet- 


Following 
Selma business 


annual business meeting 
followed. 
ing was closed with a banquet on the Pea- 
cock Terrace of the Baker Hotel on Saturday 
evening. The new officers for the coming 
year were installed at this time. 

Ruby Coury, assistant dietitian, Memorial 
Hospital, Houston, was married to Estell 
Patterson on February 27. 

The South Texas Dietetic 
gave their annual ‘Feast of Five Tables’’, 
March 12. 


green, pink and white were even more ad- 


Association 
The five tables of yellow, brown, 


mired this year than before and the financial 
outcome was very gratifying. 

New members of the national Association 
are: Tony Bracher, director, Junior League 
Luncheon Club, Houston; Dean Traylor, 
Baylor University Hospital, Dallas; Eugenia 
Lueders, St. Anthony’s Hospital, Amarillo; 
Ruth Beal, Sunset High School, Dallas. 

New members of the Texas Dietetic Asso- 
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You might just cover what 
this booklet covers for you 


HEN a patient is sensitive to such 

common foods as wheat, milk or 
eggs, the task of explaining the neces- 
sary diet is a tedious one. And all the 
“musts” and “don'ts” at once are apt 
to be confusing. 


That’s why you'll welcome this new 
diet and recipe book. It gives you a 
simpler, surer way of helping a patient 
follow the diet prescribed by his phy- 
sician. There, plainly stated for easy 
and repeated reference, are exactly the 
foods he may or may not have—and 
even suggestions for safe and tempting 
recipes to enhance restricted menus. 


It is approved and used by many 
leading allergists, in private practice 
and allergy clinics. With the direction 
and assistance of recognized author- 


ities, it was prepared in our labora- 
tories, where years have been devoted 
to research and the study of allergy 
problems. These booklets are for 
professional use only. None are dis- 
tributed to the laity. 


Notice, when you examine this book- 
let, how frequently Ry-Krisp appears 
in the lists of accepted foods. That’s 
because these tempting and delicious 
wafers are simply made of flaked 
whole rye, salt and water, double baked. 
They're perfectly safe—so inviting that 
they actually encour- 
age closer adherence 
to the diet. For free 
samples and copies of 
the Allergy Diet Book- 
let, use the coupon. 


RY-KRISP Whole Rye Wafers 


RALSTCN PURINACOMPANY, Dept. JD, 1866 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples 
of Ry-Krisp and Allergy Diet Booklet 


Name_ 


Address _ 





State_ 
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ciation are: Norma Gunderson, Hendrick 
Memorial Hospital, Abilene; Jessie R. Fred- 
lock, W. I. Cooke Memorial Hospital, Fort 
Worth; Tony Bracher, Ruth Beal, Dean 
Traylor, Eugenia Lueders. 


Virginia Dietetic Association met on April 
16, 1937. At the morning session, Mrs. 
Bernice Varner, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, presided with the following 
program: “Fuels”, Dorothy Shank; ‘“Re- 
cent Research on the Nutritive Value of 
Meats’, Anna E. Boller; followed by a 
“Demonstration and Explanation of the Uses 
of Small Equipment”. 

Evelyn Neale, state president, presided 
at the welcoming luncheon with the follow- 
ing speakers: Mary Grace Trout, president, 
Southwest Virginia Dietetic Association; and 
Mr. M. A. Smythe, president, Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce. 

At the afternoon session, Alice Anderson, 
president, Tidewater Dietetic Association, 
presided with the following program: ‘The 
Dietitian’s Viewpoint in Selecting Equip- 
ment”, Mary Lindsley, with discussions by 
Aileen Brown, Margaret Poindexter, Doris 
Woodward and Clara Turner; and “Ways 
a Consultant Engineer May Assist the Die- 
titian”. A tea at the home of Mary Trout 
and a banquet with Lute Troutt, President 
of the American Dietetic Association, as 
speaker, closed the first day’s meetings. 

On April 17 Kathryn Heitshu, president 
of the Richmond Dietetic Association pre- 
sided at a breakfast meeting when reports 
were given for the following sections: Ad- 
ministration, Clara Turner; Community Edu- 
cation, Emmaleen Graham; Diet Therapy, 
Kathryn Heitshu; Professional Education, 
Aileen Brown. A business meeting followed 


and a luncheon meeting with Emma Feeney 
president of the New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion as speaker. An afternoon trip to the 
Veterans’ Hospital closed the two day"ses- 
sion. 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association held the 
annual meeting at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, April 2-3. Lillian Otto Fried 
and Ada Loethe presided at the Friday 
morning session with Dr. A. Hughes Bryan 
as speaker, his subject, “Normal Adult 
Nutrition”. At the luncheon and business 
meeting reports were given by the following: 
Bernice Bratz, “The Acid Ash Diet’’; Doris 
Johnson, “‘New Uses for Old Foods”; Esther 
Shellman, “New Figures for Meats and 
Weighed Diets”; Mercedes Cranston, ‘Sur- 
vey of State Nutrition Workers”; followed by 
a discussion of ““Normal Nutrition Problems” 
by Elizabeth Tonnigan, Hedwig Poehler, 
Nell Clausen, and Esther Keating. Theresa 
Goetz followed with a report for the Adminis- 
tration Session on ‘Results of Question- 
naire”’. 

Ethel Melzer Keating presided at the after- 
noon session with the following speakers: 
Dr. Herman A. Heise, ‘‘What’s Your Pet 
Poison”; Dr. Francis D. Murphy, ‘Some 
Practical Aspects of the Use of Protamine 
Insulin”; and Charles Dutro, demonstration, 
“The Cold Buffet. Annette Snapper pre- 
sided at the banquet following the first 
day’s sessions. 

Nell Clausen presided at the Saturday 
morning session with the following program: 
“Food in Relation to Industrial Research”, 
Meta Given; “News in the }Nutritional 
World’, Abby Marlatt; and ‘‘Normal Child 
Nutrition”, Dr. GATegtmeyer. 
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FOR DIABETIC PATIENTS 


CELLU Breakfast Crisp 


A flavorsome, toasted bran cereal that will brighten any 
low carbohydrate breakfast. Made without sugar. 
An average portion of 30 grams yields only 1.2 grams 
protein and 0.7 gram carbohydrate. Made with 
mineral oil. Slightly laxative. Ask for sample and 
literature. 
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Drexel Institute 


Special Courses in 
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Institutional Administration 
Teacher Training 


Graduate Courses in Home Economics 


June 21 to July 31 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 
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Leading Nurses, Dietitians, 


Home Economists favor Cocomalt... 


The “Protective Food Drink” 


to help build RICH BLOOD... 
ROSY PINK CHEEKS! 


I THIS protective food drink, Cocomalt, they 
have found a food, one portion of which con- 
tains more iron than two portions of spinach! 
And it’s a food that both children and grown- 
ups will take “ The distine- 
tive appetizing flavor of Cocomalt is a treat to 
young and old alike. 


without coaxing.” 


Cocomalt contains no drugs. It’s a food, pure 
and simple. It supplies high quality carbohy- 
drates in the form of easy-to-digest dextrose, 
lactose, maltose and sucrose. A glass of Coco- 
malt in milk provides .33 gram of Calcium, 
.26 gram of Phosphorus, 81 U.S.P. Units of 
Vitamin D. Cocomalt is sold at grocery and 
drug and 1-lb. purity-sealed 
cans. Also, for professional use, the 5-lb. hospi- 
tal size at a special price. 


stores in '%4-lb. 


Cocomalt is the regis- 
tered trade-mark of R. B. 
Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


FREE: 


TO NURSES, DIETITIANS 
HOME ECONOMISTS 
We'll gladly send you a pro- 
fessional sample of Cocomalt. 


Use the coupon to make ask- 


ing easy! 
R. B. DAVIS CO., Hoboken, N. J., Dept.G-5. 


Please send me a trial sample of Cocomalt without 
charge. 


Name__ 
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